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BEATRICE CENCI. 
BY JOE. WARREN CHAPMAN. 
From far Colonna’s palace o'er the sea, 
Comes the rare face that Guido’s pencil caught; 
So fair, so sweet, so yet with anguish wrought. 
The eyes, like violets upon the lea 


~ With dews all heavy, droop tearfully, 


And the sweet lips that quiver, yet are fraught 
With girlish laughter; hers, ere ehame had bought 
With such a price of pain! White drapery 
Her form enfolds, half hiding curls of gold 
That ripple round the back-turned face. That glance 
Perhaps at Clement's heart beat loud and bold, 
Or fell on Giacomo, or flew perchance 
To so ne fond heart that, watching from afar, 
Had worshiped this one face as life’s bright star. 
~Marblehead, Mass. 





PETTY TREASON. 


The doctrine of evolution makes us fa- 
miliar with the view that in order to under- 
stand the organization or present condition 
of any species we must trace it far back, 
Organs now almost effaced represent what 
was once important. A simple action, like 
the house dog’s going round and round 
upon the mat, may be the “‘survival” of an 
earlier habit; in this case, when the dog 
was a wild animal and had to trample down 
the grass and the rushes for a lair. So 
when Mr. Mill writes of ‘‘the subjection of 
woman” he means what he says, bui he 
takes into view the history of Woman, 1n- 
cluding the period, not so very distant. 
when she was distinctly legislated for as a 
servant and put on a level with chattel 
slaves. There is no better illustration of 
this than the crime of ‘‘petty treason.” 

Petty treason or petit-treason is defined 
by Worcester and by Burrill’s Law Dic- 
tionary as ‘‘the offence of killing a master 
ora husband.” The definition at once ex- 
plains the whole situation; the husband and 
the master were in identical positions, so 
far as concerned this crime; if a wife killed 
her husband, it was as if a slave had killed 
her master or an indented apprentice hers. 
I use the feminine pronoun, because, as 
will be seen, the penalty was very different 
when the crime was committed by a man. 
The theory of high treason was that it was 
the greatest of ail crimes; the theory of pet- 
ty treason was that it wasa crime of the 
same nature with the other. The punish- 
ment was essentially the same for both 
crimes; @ man was to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered—a frightful punishment, 
about which it is needless to particnlarize; 
but a woman was to be burnt. Whether 
she killed her king, her husband or her 
“master” it made no difference; that was 
the penalty. 

It is a melancholy fact in human history 
that the severest legal penalties are always 
inflicted on the weak. While slavery last- 
ed at the South, many crimes were capital 
if committed by a slave, and not capital if 
done by his master. Soin English history, 
at a time when a husband, if of high rank, 
could atone by a fine for the offence of 
killing his wife, the wife could only atone 
by burning for the offence of killing her 
husband. The worst of these laws date 
back to the centuries preceding the Nor- 
man conquest and are thus described in 
Pike’s recent “History of Crime in Eng- 
land.” 

It was for the free man of low estate, for 
the slave and the woman that the greatest 
atrocities were reserved. ‘‘In savageness 
towards slaves and women they have prob- 
ably never been surpassed by the practices 
of the wildest tribe in Africa,... Among 
the punishments for theft are the very pun- 
ishments forbidden as barbarous in the Ro- 





man code... If the thief was a man and a 
slave, he was to be stoned to death by eigh- 
W slaves, and if one of the eighty missed 
the mark three times that one was to be 
whipped three times. If the thief was a 
female slave and had stolen from any but 
her own lord, eighty female slaves were to 
attend, bearing each a log of wood, to pile 
the fire and burn the offender to death. It 
would be impossible to estimate at its true 
value the moral effect of such scenes as this, 
but they aid in explaining the cruelties of 
later and comparatively civilized ages. It 
is only wonderful that any tenderness or 
mercy survived, and that the callousness of 
tLose terrible days was not transmitted to 
all the descendants of the men and women 
who were compelled to take part in these 
horrors.” (Pike, L. 50-1.) 

When we know that women were burnt 
in public, without serious dissent or protest, 
as lately as 1755 in Massachusetts and 17 
in England, wecan readily trace it back to 
these early horrors. Pike thinks that the 
occurrence was not rare in England, in the 
last century, ‘‘fora year could hardly pass 
withvuut a murder of some master by his fe- 
male servant, or of a husband by his wife.” 
On the western circuit of England alone, 
there were two such cases between 1782 
and 1784. The last recorded case was that 
of Mary Beyley in the last-named year, 
who was sentenced, for killing her husband, 
to be ‘‘burned with fire until she be dead.” 
The American case occurred at Cambridge 
on what was then called Gallows Hill near 
Arlington street, when an old colored wo- 
man named Phillis was burned in 1755, for 
murdering her master—her male confeder- 
ate being hanged. Pike makes the sugges- 
tion that in these later English cases the 
victim may have been strangled before the 
faggots were kindled, but there is no inti- 
mation of any such mercy at the Cambridge 
execution. (Pike II., 57%.) 

Blackstone makes the rather grim sugges 
tion that this fearful punishment was in- 
flicted on women through considerations of 
propriety. He says: 

‘In treasons of every kind the punish- 
ment of women is the same, and different 
from that of men. For as the decency due 
to the sex forbids the exposing and publicly 
mangling their bodies, their sentence (which 
is to the full as terrible to sensation as the 
other) isto be drawn to the gallows and 
there burned alive.”” Elsewhere he says: 
“The punishment of petit treason, in a n.an, 
is to be drawn and hanged, in a woman to 
be drawn and burned; the idea of which 
punishment seems to have been handed 
down to us by the Jaws of the ancient Dru- 
ids, which condemned a woman to be 
burned for murdering her husband; and it 
is now the usual punishment for all sorts of 
treasons committed by those of the female 
sex.” (Blackstone’s Commentaries, ed. 
1790, 1V., 98, 204.) 

This then was the principle of the Eng- 
lish law in regard to women, that while 
murder on a part of a husband toward a 
wife was simply murder, that of a husband 
by a wife was afar different offence; it was 
a form of treason, an assault upon the sa- 
cred person of a sovereign, and to be visited 
with a peculiar frightfulness of penalty. 
This peculiar crime was abolished in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1784, while it still existed in 
England; and, thus far, this nation took the 
lead of the parent-nation in respect to hu- 
manity and justice. But the traditions on 
which the old law was based have not died 
out and are only slowly decaying. Every hus- 
band who claims over his wife an authority 
such as he would not allow her to claim 
over him is thereby re-asserting the old 
claim of sovereignty. So far as his power 
goes, he is falling back upon the attitude 
which assumed that a woman who raised 
her hand against her husband was guilty not 
only of violence, but of treason. His posi- 
tion is simply a ‘‘survival” of the old Anglo- 
Saxon and Druidical codes, and he must not 
censure them severely. T. W. H. 
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A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 





Epiror JouRNAL:—It has been said 
again and again, until the expression has 
almost become a platitude, that Woman is 
indebted to Christianity for the position 
she occupies in Western lands, and every 
year spent in an Eestern country has only 
added vividness to this, my olden convic- 
tion. 

While, however, without reservation, my 
pen can attest the inadequacy of existing 
Oriental religions to uplift Woman to her 
proper place in the ranks of humanity, it 
must also bear witness that what may be 
characterized as the Oriental spirit still lin- 
gering in the modern church of Christ, is 
destined to be a grave obstacle to the high- 
est interests of Woman in the Christian- 
ized East, as it has been in the Christian- 
ized West. 

The sympathies of Jesus of Nazareth 
were world-wide; the sympathies of many 
of his followers have been, and still are, 
tinged with a caste-feeling, which seems to 





me essentially Eastern in its origin. Soft- 
ened a thousand fold, it is true, by the be- 
nign, far-reaching influence of Christ’s 
teachings, the ideas concerning woman- 
hood which animated the prophet of Islam, 
Sakyamuni and the great teacher, Confu- 
cius, still affect the Western mind, and 
even linger among men of genius, learning 
and gooduess,—an array of gifts which 
should make them the prophets of ‘‘equal 
rights for humanity,” instead of advocates 
of caste. 

It is with a feeling of profound sadness 
that I hear many among the wise men of 
the West still crying from their high places 
for inequality of rights and privileges for 
Woman, and praying that the day of her 
full enfranchisement may be far away. It 
has seemed to me, and the thought here re- 
iterated has grown more and more intense, 
that such are like the Muezzin who, from 
his commanding outlook, sounds the key- 
note for the devotions of multitudes, and 
that, all unconsciously to themselves, they 
still retain vestiges of that spirit which 
causes the Mohammedan to brand us as 
creatures infinitely beneath his own lordly 
height. 

When the State withholds from Woman 
her political rights, when the Christian 
church, in most of its branches, still 
frowns upon the ordination of Woman to 
the office of pastor and preacher, and this 
in the land most favorable to her dignity 
and freedom, one wearily sees how far these 
daughters of the Sunland must climb be- 
fore they can enjoy even the degree of 
spiritual sunshine which now lights the 
daughters of America, and realizes that the 
summit on which they shall stand as man’s 
religious, political and social equals, rises 
higher than the soaring crest of Fujiyama, 
and looms up only in the far-distant Future. 

Yet the outlook is not altogether dark, 
for in comparing these present days with 
the past, we see that the spirit of Oriental- 
ism is slowly but surely disappearing before 
the conquering cause of bumanity, ‘‘which 
is the cause of God;” and although women 
who, like myself, 1 ave but the one talent of 
love for their sex,—love for the race,—may 
grow disheartened, yet there are seers and 
philosophers of wider vision, who discern 
acoming era of liberty and equality, des- 
tined to arise strong and brave and beauti 
ful, above the cast-off fetiches of ages 
filled with oppression and repression. 

Fiora Best Harris. 

Tokio, Japan. 
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LETTEK FROM NEW JERSEY. 


We have taken the liberty to quote a few 
extracts from a private letter of one of the 
quiet good friends of Suffrage in New Jer- 
sey. It represents the way a great army of 
lome makers help on our common cause. 
It is as valuable as any work that is done, 
and these small streams will make the large 
stream we need, to carry us to success; our 
friend writes as follows: 

“| bear my testimony whenever an op- 
portunity offers in my daily intercourse 
with friends and at our Women’s Club, and 
am proud to be one of the band of Woman 
Suffragists, often regretting Iam not able to 
do more extended work. I am very grateful 
to the public workers, and know that their 
efforts are being visibly felt, more and more 
each year. Tuke fresh courage, for the col- 
leges are raising up women to carry on the 
work when the present advocates are gone. 
Knowledge is power, and when our girls 
who are now in colleges, are told they can- 
not comprehend what a man is expected to 
know from birth, they are not going to 
quietly acquiesce, but will prove in some 
way that they do, and they will then be 
told, ‘of course you do, and I have always 
said so, for are you not our sisters, born of 
the same parents, Xc.’” R. H. B. 

—_———_e> 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF MRS. 

HAGGART AT WASHINGTON. 





We ask if women are people; if people, 
are they citizens; and if oo, have they 
the abilities of other citizens; and if the 
abilities of other citizens, by what authority 
has government placed upon women politi- 
cal disabilities not imposed upon other citi- 
zens? It is declared from seemingly very 
high sources that women have never had 
any political abilities, and that they are do- 
ing an absurd thing in asking for the re- 
moval of their political disabilities. Yet 
government presupposes that women have 
the political abilities of other citizens, in 
that they are taxed, governed and amenable 
to law. The constitution of this Union de- 
clares its people to be citizens, first of the 
United States and second of the State where- 
in they reside. Consequently it avails noth- 
ing to discourse learnedly upon the inequal- 
ity of the natural, physical and mental con- 





ditions of men and women; they are people 
still, and citizens all the same. If all men 
even are created unequal, the inequality 
consists alone in those things in which there 
is no uniformity. If nature does with equal 
laws tend always to diversity, this diversity 
has nothing whatever to do with destroying 
or annulling the equitableness of the laws. 
Conditions have always been, still are, and 
always will be unequal and diversified, and 
at the same time the equality of all people 
in its popular sense remains an unshaken 
truth. Many of the opponents of equal 
Suffrage now assert that men are not born 
with the right to vote as they are‘with the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; they claim that Suffrage is the gift 
of the State, and that the State has a right 
to regulate it as it deems best for the com- 
mon good. States at their birth or at any 
other time are only sections of citizens 
founded upon a compact, which to accord 
with the spirit and intent of republicanism 
can confer upon other citizens under this 
compact nothing which permits the free ex 

ercise of self-government not inherent in 
the authors of such a compact; and nothing 
inheres in the authors of republican consti- 
tutions and compacts, not equally inherent 
in all the people agreeing to and coming 
under the jurisdiction of such constitutions 
and compacts. If men are born with the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, they are also born with the right to 
give expression as to how and in what man- 
uer life, liberty and happiness are to be 
maintained, and in this government which 
professes to rest on the consent of the gov- 
erned, this expression is given through the 
ballot. Consequently, the expression of a 
freeman’s will is as God-given as his right 
to be free. 

The true reason why all are not now will- 
ing to concede to Woman the right of ex- 
pressing her will in government, is just be- 
cause the majority of people have thus far 
failed utterly to grasp the full meaning of 
the term liberty, and to acknowledge the 
over-mastering supremacy of justice. Af- 
ter all, when every argument has been dis- 
cussed pro and con, and every objection duly 
considered and set aside, we are compelled 
to fall back upon the palpable fact that 
Woman’s claim to the ballot is not conceded 
just because there is power to withhold it. 
The plea that women themselves are indif- 
ferent, can by no process of logical reason- 
ing be construed into an argument against 
giving them the ballot. The only way to 
kill their indifference is to make them re- 
sponsibie citizens, and thus throw around 
them the conditions to develope an interest 
in political affairs commeasurate with their 
responsibility. Scholars and teachers of 
social and moral science tell us that Suf- 
frage is already too much extended, and 
that in order to, cut off certain evils that 
have been imported into the body politic, 
Suffrage, instead of being further extended, 
must hereafter be curtailed under certain 
restrictions and conditions. It needs no 
method of demonstration to show that it is 
an utter impossibility for a republic in its 
truest sense to exist under such conditions, 
Constitutional Suffrage, no matter upon 
what ground it is based, is only a class aris- 
tocracy, anda government of the people, 
for the people, by the people,cannot possibly 
live and thrive under it. 


oe — 


PHONOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 

Epiror JourNAL:—I should be glad if 
you would call attention to the fact that the 
demand for skilled phonographers far ex- 
ceeds the supply,—the reason given me 
by an intelligent member of the class being 
that, while hundreds of young men and wo- 
men reach the degree of skill required for 
writing fifty words a minute, the number 
persevering beyond that point must be 
counted by tens, if not by units. It is asserted 
on good authority that twelve dollars per 
week is poor pay for a clerk or private sec- 
retary writing short-hand rapidly; while 
nine hundred dollars per year for an aver- 
age of five hours’ work per day is readily 
commanded. Of course a legible hand, 
good English anda fair degree of general 
intelligence are requisite. Auy high school 
graduate with this technical skill added, 
ought tocommand this salary; and the de 
mand forsuch work must, of course, in- 
crease yearly, as more and more women 
become engaged in work involving heavy 
and constant correspondence. 

Such a position and such salary com- 
pared with the heavy work and the miser- 
erable pittance given most of our primary 
school teachers, ought to induce many 
young women to enter this too much ne- 
glected field of renumerative employment; 
and having entered, to stick to it. 

Phila., Jan. 10, 1881. F. M. KEttey. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss E. E. Burtey, of Swanzey, N. H., 
has been invited by the Universalists of 
Hinsdale to preach for them. 


Miss Dr. Mosuer, the new head of the 
Sherborn prison for women, is giving entire 
satisfaction to the commissioners. 


Mrs. Katie T. Woops wrote the car- 
rier’s address for the Salem Post and also 
for the Observer, weaving into song tceuch- 
ing and tender stories. 


Miss Garry M. Hooa, of Milford, super- 
intendent of the mending hall at B. H. 
Spaulding & Co.’s straw factory, was pre- 
sented a fine cameo ring by the girls em- 
ployed in the room. 


Mrs. Resecca Brown, of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, has given $6,000 toward a fund for 
the endowment of the president’s chair in 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. Some 
years ago she gave property valued at $12,- 
000 to the same school. 

Miss Paros, in Boston, has cooking 
classes, which are attended on the one hand 
by fashionable and well-to-do people, and 
on the other, she has a free class among the 
very poor and ignorant, and is doing excel- 
lent service and supplying a great need. 


Miss Barbara Scorr, of Montreal, be- 
queathed $30,000 to found a chair of civil 
engineering in the McGill College; $2,000 
for a classical scholarship, to be called ‘“The 
Barbara Scott Scholarship;” and $2,000 to 
the building fund of St. Gabriel Church, 
of Montreal. 





Mrs, EL1zABETH THompson, the philan- 
thropist, says the item going the rounds cf 
the papers that she has given away $6,000, - 
000 in charities. and that it has all been 
misused, is very disagreeable to her; that 
she never designed to convey any such 
meaning, and never gave any such 
figures. 


Rev. Kate LEnt, who will this year com- 
plete her course in the Methodist Episco- 
pal School of Theology, connected with 
the Boston University, occupied the pulpit 
of the Willoughby-avenue M. E. Church, 
on the third Sabbath evening in December. 
She preached an able and earnest discourse 
on the subject of ‘‘Decision” to a large au- 
dience, with excellent results. 


Mrs. CLARA GAMWELL WARNER, who 
has an evening class in elocution at No. 5 
Park street, brings rare attainments to her 
work. She has been a pupil of Professors 
L. B. Monroe, T. C. Mullein and Stacy 
Baxter. She has excellent testimonials 
from all these. Mrs. Warner has besides 
been accustomed to fit pupils for the stage. 
She herself studied for this purpose with 
the celebrated Mrs. FARREN. Those who 
are occupied during the day will find in 
the evening class an excellent opportunity 
to prosecute the studies specified. 


Miss ANNIE JENNESS, of Boston, a fine 
elocutionist, met the teachers of Newton, 
on the 5th inst., at High School Building, 
to discuss the best method of teaching read- 
ing in the public schools. She emphasized 
culture of speech-organs, vocal-chords, 
tongue, lips, etc., and also a development of 
the imagination. With a comprehension of 
the thoughts conveyed, and perfect control 
of the speech organs, good reading is inevi- 
table. The address of Miss Jenness gave 
general satisfaction, and classes in elocution 
under her care are being formed in Newton- 
ville. 

OxtviA PHEtps SToKeEs has presented to 
the city of New York a handsome stone 
fountain and drinking-trough for horses on 
the east side, near Madison avenue and 
Twenty-third street. Miss Stokes says she 
has tried to have the knowledge of her 
gift kept from the public, but without suc- 
cess, ‘‘I gave it because I love to see the 
horses drink,” she said; ‘‘not for the sake 
of becoming notorious.” The architect, 
Wheeler Smith, drew the plans for the 
fountain last spring, but the completion of 
it has been unexpectedly delayed. The 
fountain is eleven feet in height, Ithasa 
circular base of Quincy granite, resting on 
a brick foundation. The superstructure is 
of Westerly granite, of a triangular shape, 
and handsomely carved. The structure is 
capped with a finial. On two sides are 
large stone basins for watering horses, the 
water jetting through carved lions’ heads. 
On the side next to the sidewalk is a small- 
er basin, and the water pours out of a 
carved shell for the use of men, women 
and children. Dzivers of horses already 
generally know the fountain and the horses 
appear to appreciate it. The cost of the 
fountain was $6,000. It was manufactured 
at the quarries of the New England Granite 
Company, in Westerly, R I 
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POETRY. 








WRITTEN FOR THE WOMAN'S JOUBNAL BY 


MRS, BH. T. CLARK. 


“Come, tak ae sup, to cheer thee up, 
And sit by my clean hairthstane! 

Ten weary miles frae Glasgow town 
Thou'st walked, in the wind and rain?” 

“Ten weary miles frae Glasgow town; 
And I stay not for sup nor bite. 

My mither frete, and my faither greets, 
And I maun be hame to-night. 


“Oh, wae is me for a wilfu’ bairn! 
For ane who was fause to me! 

And my mither greets, and my faither frets, 
Till their grief it is sair to see. 


“My mither’s wheel it idle stan’s; 
TLrough her tears she canna spin. 
My faither sits in the cottage door, 
And his cheek it is white and thin. 


“Laird Linlithdowne, he spake me fair, 
And noo I maun greet my lane. 
Bat it’s no for him to Glasgow tewn 
I’ve walked in the wind and rain. 


“Last night I greeted, and could na sleep, 
And I sat by my window pane; 
And a little bird wi’ wet, wet — 
Flew in frae the wind and the \. 


“A little bird flew in frae the east, 
And she shook the raindrops down. 
‘Rise up, rise up! for his wedding feast 
Is holden ic Glasgow town!’ 


“I happed the puir, wee, shivering thing 
In my herchief soft ana warm; 
‘And is it for me thou hast flown £o free, 
Through the midnight and the storm?” 


“I donned my kirtle, I bound my shoon, 
And stole to the room below; 
I left ae kiss on my mither’s lips, 
And ane on my faither’s brow; 


“And fast and far, wi’ a freezing heart, 
I walked to Glasgow town. 
Misty and black rose the tall church-spires, 
Ard the towers o’ Linlithdowne. 


“And swift and straight, through the postern 


gate 
I walked to the high hall-door; 
And Linlithdowne, wi’ an angry frown, 
Stood still, on his castle- floor. 


“ ‘Oh, Jessie, here is gowd for thee, 
And bread baith white and brown; 
Oh, why hast thou come to brak my peace, 
To my feast in Glasgow town?’ 


“The gowd I cast it at his feet— 
The bread I flung it awa! 
‘And were I starving, Linlithdowne, 
It’s not ‘hy bread I'd ha’!’ 


“* Tt’s but ae word with thy bonny lady, 
It’s naught I want wi’ thee! 

Frae Bothwick Fells to Glasgow town 
I’ve waiked her face to see!’ 


«*My bonny lady is not at hame, 
She’s gane to her faither’s ha’.’ 
*Nay, nay, she eits by the fire within, 
For I eee her long curls fa’!’ 


** ‘My bonny lady, she is not weel, 

She winna be fashed, I ween.’ 
‘Nay, nay, but her cheek is rosy and round, 

And a fairer I ne’er hae seen.’ 


“‘He turned him round, he led her forth, 
And her face it was fair to see. 
The words on my tongue I couldna speak, 
Sae sweet she emiled on me. 


“‘T had thought to hate her wi’ endless hate,— 
But I wept, and loved her instead. 
My sair, sair heart, it was like to break, 
But my bitter thoughts were dead! 


“It’s but ae kiss o’ your bonny mouth, 
Ae touch of your lips on mine!’ 
Laird Linlithdowne he gied a frown, 

But his lady was sweet and kind. 


“She laid her lips on my quiverin’ mouth, 
And I feel their pressure still. - 
Ten weary miles from Glasgow town 
I keep their gracious thrill! 


“My mither frets, and my faither greets, 

And my bread is baith hard and brown, 

Bat ne’er by me come wae o 
To the towers o’ Linlithdowne! 

“ *Vareweel, fareweel, my lady dear! 

Pareweel, Laird Linlithdowne!’ 

And I drew my mantle ower my breast, 
And gaed frae Glasgow town.” 


FRAGMENT. 
BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 


“The soul of things is sweet, 
The heart of being is celestial rest.’ | 
-— —Light of Asia. 
There is one who brings 
Surcease of all sorrow; 
His the night that wings 
Toward no strugyling morrow. 


His the pain supreme, 
Better than all pleasure; 
Never raptared dream 
Hastes that rest’s calm measure. 


His a promise fair, 
His a faith unbroken; 

All the world doth bear 
Witness,—he hath spoken. 

His the hands that heal 
Ecstasy and woe; 

Who to him shall kneel, 
Endless peace may know. 


Whom he charmeth know 
Never heaven’s vision, 
Finding Lethe’s flow 
More than joys Elysian. . 
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ON A CALENDER.—a GIFT. 





WRITTEN FOR THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL BY 
E. IRVING DARLING, 


Silently the years are passing, 
Day by day the weeks go by, 
changes, wondrous changes, 
As from us they swiftly fiy; 
Friends grow old, 
Hearts grow cold, 
While silent Time his wondrous changes 
Doth unfold. 


Tiny time-recording token, 
Telling me the days go by, 
Sweetly doth thy presence bring me 
Loving thoughts that caanot die; 
Cords of gold 
That ever hold, 
While silent Time his wondrous changes 
Doth unfold. 





EMMA WARD. 


WRITTEN; FOR THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL BY 
JOSEPHINE JACKEON, 

My wife and I were ona pleasure trip. 
It is not often that we have one, because, 
generally, by the time we are ready to go, 
one of the little Jacksons falls sick and all 
the money we had calculated to spend for 
the trip goes for the doctor’s bill and pre- 
scription. But we subscribed for a health 
journal in order to be rid of an importu- 
nate agent, and the result is that we do not 
have half so much sickness as we did be- 
fore; or perhaps, finding that the children 
lived through several sneezes without tak- 
ing any medicine, we arc less alarmed at a 
slight indisposition, Be that as it may, 
that health journal said so much about the 
danger of poisonous drugs that we conclud- 
ed to take our chances without paying for 
them, and so far we have never regretted 
the decision. However, hygienic articles 
recommending sunshine, good food, and 
plenty of sleep with fresh air instead of 
drugs, have been so well circulated that I 
will not turn this into one any further than 
to say that, by following the directions laid 
down in that once despised health journal, 
we had kept our family in uninterrupted 
health for six consecutive months,— the 
like of which had not before been known. 

So, as I said at the beginning, my wife 
and I were on a pleasuretrip. We went to 
the town which has the honor of being my 
birthplace, and which shall be Nameless, 
My wife, who rejoices in the sweet name of 
Euphie—short for Euphemia—had only 
seen glimpses of it when occasionally pass- 
ing through on a railroad train, and had 
often expressed a desire to revisit the place 
where I spent my early years. It occurs to 
me now that I never reciprocated the wish; 
but of course men are not expected to in- 
dulge in the romantic weaknesses which 
seem so necessary to women, And besides, 
she was born one thousand and thirteen 
miles from our present home. I said, 

‘*Euphie, my dear, 1don't see why Name- 
less has such an attraction for you. The 
hills are none the greener because I used to 
roll down their sides.” 

*“Doubted,” she said, in a tone whose 
significance was slightly provoking. 

With the magnanimity characteristic of 
my sex, I paid no heed to it and continued, 
“The trees are no taller because I shook 
nuts out of them; but we will go there 
since ‘you seem to desire it so much, and if 
the children are well we will start day af- 
ter tomorrow. We can probably have as 
quiet a time there as anywhere, because I 
have been away so long that most of the 
inhabitants are probably strangers to me. 
We can take aroom at the Nameless House, 
and wander about as we please.” 

We had carried out all of the pro- 
gramme but the last part, and were diligent- 
ly performing on that. Eupbie was disap- 
pointed to find ‘‘my hills” covered with 
houses, and the valleys filled with factories. 
Nameless had grown with great rapidity, 
and was so changed that 1 found it hard to 
identify the places which I had known 
when a boy. Only the mountains remain- 
ed the same, and I showed Euphie the three 
places in which I had killed three rattle- 
snakes, which caused her to express a pref- 
erence for the hill sides with all their 
changes. 

One beautiful night we went in our wan- 
derings toa big, unfinished stone church, 
in order that Euphie might ‘‘see if it would 
look like an old ruin by moonlight.” It 
was not very satisfactory as a ruin, and we 
were about to turn away with a ‘‘wonder 
who there is in this little town to pay for 
such a big church,” when some one at my 
side said, 

‘“‘Not so very little, Mr. Jackson; you 
must remember this isn’t the place you 
knew when a boy.” 

I turned and saw a stout woman with a 
basket on her arm. After I had stared at 
her for some seconds she smiled and said, 

‘“*You seem not to remember me; and 
perhaps 1 should not know you if I had 
not heard my husband say a Mr. Jackson 
was in the shop to-day, and it brought you 
to my mind. Iam Sarah Thompson.” 

Then her face began to have a familiar 
look and I remembered an old school-mate. 
She used to be called a tom-boy, and would 
always come off best with any lad who was 
not twice her size, in a snow-balling or 
“rubbing” match. She told me she had 
taken the additional name of Stiles. I in- 
troduced her to Euphie, and we had a little 
talk over old times. Then she must go 
home, and if we cared to walk up that way 
she would give us a little information on 
the subject about which we were wonder- 
ing when she came along. 

Having no place in particular selected for 
the rest of our moonlight ramble, we went 
with her, and she talked as follows: 

“I don’t know all the men who helped 
build the new church, and [ don’t want to, 
if they are all like the ones I do know. 
Mr. Porter, of the firm of Porter & Kelly, 
whose establishment you visited to-day, 
gave $10,000 toward it—that is, if a man 
can give away what belongs to others. He 
cut down the hands in the shop ten per 
cent. todo it, and the majority of them 





were receiving only barely enough to live 
on before. I’ve been to see Emma Ward 
to-night,—she was one of the hands. Be- 
fore the cut-down she had only seventy- 
five cents a day, and was docked an hour if 
not there when the gate closed. That’s 
well enough,—punctuality is a good thing; 
but Emma was always a delicate little 
thing,—very smart and quick with work, 
though, and sometimes, after being up at 
night she would be late. She is going to 
die now, and I suppose it’s the best thing; 
but how my heart has ached for that poor 
motherless girl. Her father is worse than 
none,—never sees herat all. Fathers don’t 
generally amount to much, you know, 
when they’re left to themselves. Mr. Styles 
says she nearly cried her eyes out when 
they cut down the last time, because she 
couldn’t buy pink slippers to wear to a ball. 
And there she was, coming to the shop 
every day with wet feet, because she 
couldn’t afford any rubbers to keep them 
dry. And if she bad, her ankles would 
have been all wet, and that’s about as bad. 
We had very heavy snows last winter, and 
the side-walks on the street where she 
lived were never cleaned, and very often 
her skirts would be wet half way to the 
knees.” 

‘‘Why didn’t she wear short skirts?” 
questioned Euphie, eagerly. 

“Sure enough, why didn’t she? Why 
don’t you and I and every other woman?” 
asked Mrs. Stiles. ‘‘You can’t tell why, so 
I'll goon. Emma was sick witb a fever 
last fall, and had to run in debt for her 
board, so when she was able to work again 
she took a room and boarded herself. And 
with trying to pay that debt and keep her- 
self dressed respectably, she has starved 
avd frozen herself to death. About all she 
lived on was buker’s bread and crackers. 
Much of the time she had no fire in her 
rovm, and would take her shoes off wet at 
night and put them on wet in the morning. 
She is down now, and the doctor says she 
will neve> be up again. She was paying 
$1.50 per month for her room, but about 
the time Mr. Hardy, her landlord, sub- 
scribed $15,000 towards that church, he 
raised the price to $2. Those are the two 
men that I know about, and if the others 
who have helped build the church have 
done it by a little extra pinch on all the 
poor within their grasp, all the preaching 
that will ever be done in it can’tdoas much 
good as they’ve done hurt. Emma owes 
for her room now, and I wonder Mr. Hardy 
don’t come and order her out; but I sup- 
pose that wouldn’t sound well. I should 
take her to our house only we are so crowd- 
ed we hardly have room to liedown. The 
last cut made a difference of ninety cents a 
week with us, and it’s no trifle; enough of 
them put together will build a big church, 
and a few of them would have saved Emma 
Ward. They circulated a subscription pa- 
per around the shop for her, but the hands 
wouldn’t give much because they said she 
was so foolish with what money she did 
have. And so she was; but she said to me 
one day: 

“I knew if 1 didn’t get married I’d always 
got to work in that shop or some other, and 
have just money enough to squeeze along 
with unless I was sick, and then I shouldn’t 
have that; and if I didn’t dress up and 
look nice how was I to get married?’” 

‘Poor child,” Euphie said, softly. 

“Yes, poor child,” responded Mrs. Stiles 
almost sharply; ‘‘but how was she to know? 
She only copied those who ought to know 
that their example is ruining their less fa- 
vored sisters every year. Canshe go into a 
big church like that and learn any better? 
Would it do her any good to go and hear 
those men who help build it lauded as gen- 
erous, christian brethren, when she knows 
how they crowd down their help and ten- 
ants? I couldn't sit still and hear it. I 
should have to stand up and tell what I 
know about it. But they don’t want poor 
people there, unless ’tis to show them off to 
better advantage, and the poor ones don’t 
care to go for that. 

‘I’d like to put a manI know into that 
pulpit for one Sunday. They would hear 
some truth for once. He would dare stand 
up and read from the epistie of James, ‘Go 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. 
Behold the hire of the laborers which is of 
you kept back by fraud crieth; and the 
cries of them which reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.’ Do you 
know a preacher who would dare read that 
in a grand new church?” 

We had reached her home now and she 
said, ‘‘It is late and I suppose the children 
are asleep, or I would ask you in.” We 
said good night, and then Euphie wondered 
if the children had to sleep in the room 
where they lived day times, 

After we reached our room that night, as 
I lay regding the paper while Euphie brush- 
ed the dust from the bottom of her dress, I 
heard a little sob and looked up just in 
time to see a bright tear fall on her hand. 
Of course I wanted to know the cause of it. 
“I was thinking what a waste of time it is 
for one to spend balf an hour every night 
brushing the dust from my skirts and trim- 
mings.” 

“You are not foolish enough to cry about 
that. Do tell me what is the matter.” 





“I was thinking about Emma Ward dy- 
ing; and the new church building.” 

‘Don’t cry Euphie, you can’t remedy it.” 

“No, and that’s why I cry.” 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


(CONCLUDED. } 

‘‘What is the matter?” 

“Somebody has changed the combina- 
tion,” he whispered. 

“Is that all?” I exclaimed. ‘I thought 
you were seized with the cholera.” 

“But don’t you see,” said Van Leer, 
‘the safe. It has been tampered with.” 

It was now my turn to be alarmed. 

“‘We must send to the office of the com- 
pany for a locksmith.” 

At this momeut a deputy sheriff, Gaston, 
and his employer entered. 

‘Gentlemen, I have some papers toserve.” 

‘Serve them, then,” said Van Leer, using 
a term more forcible than polite. 

“Mr. Gaston, you and your friends can 
retire if your business with us is done.” 

“It is not done until we have removed the 
safe, sir.” 

‘‘Mr Gaston,” I interposed, ‘‘permit me 
to inform you that this safe contains two 
United States 5 20 bonds of one thousand 
dollars each, belonging to a stranger to this 
transaction.” 

"Ts that so,” said Gaston. ‘‘Hold on, sher- 
iff! Don’t remove the safe at present. The 
company may be liable.” 

So saying he withdrew, and my wife en- 
tered. 

‘*Excuse me, gentlemen,” said she, *‘but I 
heard some one speaking of my bonds. 
Have you found them, Phil?” 

“Not yet, Clara. The safe is out of or- 
der; we are going to send fora locksmith.” 

Van Leer was silent. 

“But, Phil, can’t you open it? Oh! dear, 
I am afraid they are lost?” And the poor 
woman sat down and seemed about to burst 
into tears. 

“Clara, come into my office,-will you?” 

She followed me in. 

“Don’t be alarmed, now,” said I, ‘chow 
can a thing be lost, when you know where 
it is?” 

“But I want to see those bonds, and I 
don’t want them in that safe any longer; I 
am afraid they will be stolen. Mrs. Sewell, 
the clairvoyant, told me last night she saw a 
boy with red hair have them,” and she 
burst into tears. ; 

Now if there is anything in this world I 
do hate it is mediums and the whole spirit- 
ual humbug. 

‘Send Mrs. Sewell and her boy with red 
hair te Tophet,” I fairly shouted. ‘* Don’t 
be a fool, Clara.” 

A thought struck me. Where was that 
boy, James? 

I called the janitor. He had not seen 
him since yesterday. Could it be possible? 
Of course it was possible? 

“Stay here, Clara, I will be back in a 
moment.” I walked to the telegraph office, 
and wrote the message: ‘‘Send me an of- 
ticer at once,” delivered it tothe operator, 
hailed a small boy, promised him fifty cents 
to bring mea locksmith from the safe com- 
pany’s office within half an hour, and turn- 
ing around saw Gaston at my elbow. 

‘‘Mr. May,” said he, ‘‘my client telegraphs 
me to take the safe and contents unless the 
balance is paid.” 

‘Take it if you dare.”’ 

I rushed back to my office, sat down to 
my desk, drew an affidavit and order. 

My wife said not a word. 

‘Van Leer,” I shouted. He came. 

*‘Will you be so kind as to go to Justice 
Graves’ chambers and get that order for 
me?” 

Van Leer understood, and departed at 
once. 

“Clara,” said I, ‘don’t be childish. I 
have applied to the court foran injunction 
to prevent the removal of the safe.” 

**I hope you will keep the court’s injunc- 
tion, better than you have kept mine,” she 
retorted. 

‘“‘No—you don’t understand.” 

‘I don’t want to understand. I want my 
bonds. I think—” Seeing detective Sharp 
enter she paused. 

‘*You have sent for me, Mr. May?” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘please come this 
way.” 

Ithen communicated to him my suspi- 
cions. James had disappeared. It was 
just possible that he had tampered with the 
safe, but not probable, and I requested him 
to remain until it could be opened. 

Ina few moments Van Leer returned, 
his countenance expressing great satisfac- 
tion. . 

“I passed Gaston, the sheriff and porters 
on the street,” he whispere J. 

The men entered without ceremony. 

“I must proceed to remove this safe,” 
said the deputy. 

“I must proceed to serve upon you this 
order,” said Van Leer, handing to the dep- 
uty a copy, and exhibiting the signature of 
the original. 

Gaston was furious. 

“This is a trick! There is nothing in the 
safe! I’ll expose you! I'll—” 

“Hold on, Mr. Gastun, here is the lock 
smith. The safe has been some time out 





of order. Nowwe shall see,” saidI tri- 
umphantly. 

For full balf an hour we waited while 
the smith labored at the safe. At every 
stroke of the chisel and hammer, my heart 
grew faint and my face evidently conveyed 
no hopeful assurance, for Clara cried a'l 
the time. 

The only persons present who seemed to 
enjoy the situation were Sharp the detec- 
tive and the sheriff. Finally the door 
opened, and as if propelled by one impulse, 
we all crowded around it— 

It was empty! 

Clara shrieked and fainted in the arms of 
Van Leer. 

“I told you it was a trick!” sneered Gas- 
ton. 

“Turn that man out,” I shouted to my 
friend, receiving from him the insensible 
form of Mrs. May, whom I bore to my pri- 
vate office and laid upon the sofa. 

Having in the course of my wedded life 
witnessed more than one of these attacks I 
was not greatly alarmed, but proceeded to 
bathe her face in cold water. 

Mr. Sharp had followed me. 

**Can I assist you in any way, sir?” 

‘*Yes—James is the thief,—my office boy, 
—red hair,—38 Dugone street. Go for 
him.” He went. 

Van Leer entered. 

“You may revoke the injunction; they 
must take it now,” said I, dolefully. 

He bowed assent. 

Meanwhile Mrs. May began to show 
signs of returning consciousness. 

‘*Where is my—” 

“Here I am dariing! Can you sit up 
now?” 

“I don’t mean you! I want my bonds!” 
—and she fairly pushed me away. 

‘‘Mamma! — where’s Mamma!” said a 
child’s voice in the hall. It was my seven- 
year-old boy Frank 

‘‘What are you here for?” I exclaimed, 
with a frown. 

The child looked from me to his mamma, 
and began to cry. It was too much. 

‘Come here,darling. Oh,mamma’s money 
is all gone—stolen from the safe.” 

‘‘Money, mamma? but there were only pa- 
pers in the safe. I sawthem the other day, 
before papa said I mustn't touch them any 
more, and I took them out to get the stamps 
for my new stamp-book. Papa always said 
he’d bring me some, and he always forgot 
—and I didn’t think he’d care; and when I 
went to put them back the old thing 
wouldn’t open, and—” 

‘‘And what?” I velled. 


-The child stopped suddenly, looked in 


my face a moment, and hid his head in bis 
mother’s arms, sobs choking his voice. 

‘There was no money, mmama. I told 
James the numbers were forty-five and—and 
—James said he knew—” 

‘Knew what—what? Can’t you speak?” 

‘*Knew how many timesto turn it. And 
we turned it, and the door came open, 
and—” 

I took the child in my arms and rushed 
for the street; hailed the first cab, and gave 
the driver my address. 

‘‘Now Frank,” said I, quietly, ‘‘where 
are the papers?” 

‘Harry and I put them in the heater.” 

‘‘Which heater?” There were two; and 
my voice trembled. 

‘The heater in the dining-room.” 

‘‘Has mamma had a fire made there since?’” 

‘‘No; we wanted one to-day to make the 
play-room warm enough, but she said it 
wasn’t cold enough yet.” 

Frank began to cry again. A moment 
more and the cub stopped at our door. I 
rushed into the house, through the hall, 
into the dining-room; opened the door of 
the heater and shouted for joy. There they 
were!—my wife's bonds, Van Leer’s papers 
—all in good order, excepting that the rev- 
enue stamps had been carefully removed. 

My poor boy, hearing my exclamations, 
ran upstairs, and returning, placed his 
precious book in my hand, open at United 
States revenue. 

We drove rapidly back to the office in 
perfect silence. Being about to enter, I be- 
held the safe dangling in mid sir. Gaston 
was foreclosing the lien. 

Van Leer and Clara met me at the eleva- 
tor landing. 

“Safe!” I shouted. 

‘‘They’ve got it,” sobbed Clara. 

‘Are they?” ejaculated Van Leer. 
“Thank heaven! Safe? Truly, are they, 
May?—are they?” 

‘Are you deaf or crazy? I tell you they 
are all safe here,” and I drew from my 
pocket the lost papers and handed them to- 
Van Leer. 

The latter selected the bonds and gave 
them to Mrs. May. She uttered an excla- 
mation of delight and was about, as I fear- 
ed, toembrace my friend when I led her 
into my office. 

“Clara,” said I, ‘‘I have learned a useful 
lesson, I may say, several lessons: First, 
never to buy anything on credit; second, 
never to buy a safe, unless one has some- 
thing to be safely kept; third, never to sign 
a printed instrument without reading care- 
fully the finest print; fourth, never to be- 
lieve another guilty of wrong upon circum- 
stantial evidence.” 
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At this moment Mr. Sharp and James en- 
tered. 

“I beg your pardon, James; I have done 
you injustice. He is innocent, Mr. Sharp. 
The boy had been detained at home by ill- 
ness, that was all.” 

Hefcorroborated Frank's story with tears, 
and hoped I woul! not send him to prison. 

I was but too glad to forgive bim. 

We spent the remainder of the day at the 
Park, and in watching the pleasures of the 
children our troubles were for the hour for- 
gotten. 

Van Leer and I held many consultations 
respecting our defense to the company’s ac- 
tion. We resolved not to replevin back the 
chattel, but to ascertain whether I had any 
rights under the contract. 

Van Leer insisted that the contract was 
unconscionable and void, as against public 
policy; that if a mortgage, the court would 
permit me to redeem upon reasonable terms; 
ard that if the company were not compell- 
ed to return the safe, it would be directed 
to refund a portion of the $60. 

In due time the cause was tried before a 
referee, Van Leer ana I in person defend- 
ing. 

The referee, who as we afterward discov- 
ered, had purchased a safe from the com- 
pany on similar terms, decided, much tomy 
astonishment. that the contract was void, as 
against public policy, awarding Van Leer 
the safe, until his $20 should be paid, and 
permitting me to redeem the same upon 
paying the balance due. 

His report was confirmed by the Special 
Term, from whic): confirmation the compa- 
ny appealed to the General Term. The 
latter reversed the judgment, and ordereda 
new trial. 

This being had, it was adjudged that the 
company recover from me the balance due 
on the safe with costs, less any excess of 
the proceeds of the sheriff's sale over the 
expenses attending the same, and that Van 
Leer have judgment against the company 
for $20 and interest. We again appealed, 
first to the General Term, and then to the 
Court of Appeals. 

One day last month while at breakfast I 
read, under the decisions of the Court of 
Appeals. 

“Pick’s Safe and Lock Co, vs. Philip 
May e¢ al. Judgment affirmed.” 

I dropped the paper. Clara saw the 
movement, and reading misfortune in my 
face, divined the cause at once. 

‘‘Never mind, Phil,”—her blue eyes fill- 
ing with tears, ‘‘1 am glad the suspense is 
over. Now we will try again.” 

I pressed the dear child to my heart and 
hastened away. 

In a few days Van Leer and I received 
notice of adjustment of costs from Gaston. 

For the benefit of those of my lay readers 
who never have had a law suit. I tran- 
scribe the items: 


JUDGMENT OF SPECIAL TERM. 





Judgment for costs at General Term........... $90.25 
FmtstOGs. occ cccccccccccccccecccccecs. ceccccccocs 8.15 
Judgment for costs in Court of Appeals...... $112.00 
Referee’s £e@. 6... eee ceceeeeceeercnee Cocereces 30.00 
Stenographer’s fee........0-secescevevees seeee 20.00 
DO icnccaracancadixsesen enedadanine eoonccces. GEOO 


Van Leer’s recovery being less than $50 
the successful company had entered judg- 
ment against him for costs. 

Our only source of satisfaction was, that 
being lawyers, we had not expended any- 
thing for counsel fees. 

The sheriff had sold the safe at public 
auction for $50, with this result: 





STATEMENT. 
Cartage........ Oe eeereceevess 
Auctioneer’s fee.......+..... 
Advertising..... Coccccesccees 
GROTEMD ccc cece coccccccccccccceccccccece 
DST © 900. occ coccesecsccocecececcccccocccces 
Charge for rent.......0+-++eeeee ee ee 
0 00 u046 06 eh av8ONESEERSerercae $50.00 
Balance to be paid May.........s++.sseesees +. $00.00 


Through the aid of my poor wifeI was 
enabled to send Gaston my check for 
$392.00, and received in return the con- 
tract, which I have attached to my desk to 
serve as a reminder of my folly. 

A few days ago, upon entering my office, 
Iwas surprised to see the safe in its old 
place. Upon it lay an envelope addressed 
to Philip May, Esq. It contained the two 
$1,000 5-20 bonds and the following note: 

My Darina :—Please accept a gift from 
your foolish little girl. If paying for a 
thing many times entitles you to claim it, 
this gift is safely yours. 1 was so ashamed 
of my childish fears that I resolved you 
should have the safe if it cost me my bonds. 
Your friend Van Leer bought it for me at 
the sheriff's sale, and with the proceeds of 
one of my couponsI paid for it. Please 
lock up the enclosed and never let me see 
them again. Your own, CLARA. 

I kissed the precious missive, and draw- 
ing near the safe began deliberately to turn 
the knob. Having turned it ‘‘five times to 
the right stopping at the hair line, then to 
the left stopping at—” Where ought I to 
stop? I had forgotten the combination. 

Just then the door opened and Clara 
rushed into my arms. 

“Didn’t I surprise you, darling?” 

‘Indeed you have, andI have no words 
for my thanks, but—” 





1 stopped. 

*‘But what! Phil?” 

**You have forgotten the combination.” 

“The what!—combination by whom?” 

‘‘Why, the numbers and movements, you 
know;” and taking her in my arms I whirled 
rapidly around four or five times,—so you 
see; and then reversing the process to—stop- 
ping at—where do we stop?—and I looked 
doleful. 

Clara was alarmed. 

“I hope you ain’t going to stand on your 
head!” 

I had commenced whirling again, more 
because I wanted to keep the tears out of 
my eyes when I thought how good she had 
been to me than anything else. 

“Oh! dear! don’t go on so, Phil!—Phil!” 

‘“‘What’s the row, May?” shouted Van 
Leer from within his office. 

“Oh do come in!” called Clara. ‘““My 
poor Phil!” 

Van Leer rushed in much alarmed, Clara 
burst into tears and caught him by the arm. 

‘‘What is the matter with Phil? He is 
turning round and rourd and out of his 
head, and talks of a combination or con- 
spiracy. Idon’t wonder, poor fellow—do 
call a doctor—the nearest one, Mr. Van 
Leer.” 

Here I fell on the floor and broke into 
roars of laughter. My sides ached. I was 
speechless. It was too funny. At last I 
recovered my breath. 

“Van Leer, have you got the combina- 
tion?” I managed to ejaculate finally. 

‘There, don’t you see, sir, something ails 
Mr. May. He thinks it a disease and that 
you have got it too!” This was too much 
for Van Leer. 

He began to laugh as loudly as I, while 
Clara glanced from one to the other, and I 
saw she was angry. 

**My dear, I don’t thank you for making 
me frightened and ridiculous both. Good 
morning!” 

Van Leer started. ‘‘Don’t go Mrs. May! 
See!”—and he handed her the paper con- 
taining the combination,—‘‘I forgot to give 
it to you.” She paused, and was about to 
speak when James opened the door, follow- 
ed by Mr. Preston evidently much embar- 
rassed. 

Standing, we waited for him to begin: 
“Mr. May, our law suit respecting the safe” 
(and just then observing that it occu- 
pied its old place in the office, he paused, 
astonished for a minute. Clara’s eyes flash- 
ed indignantly, and she was about to speak) 
—‘‘has not proven so fortunate for the com- 
pany after alli.” 

**Why so, sir?” said I. 

‘Did you pay the judgment to our attor- 


ney?” 

Without answering I took from a budget 
my check for $392.00, payable to the order 
of James Gaston, Esq., with the latter’s en- 
dorsement and exhibited it to Mr. Preston. 

The latter’s eyes flashed. 

“Mr. May.” said he, drawing out his 
pocket-book, ‘‘will you accept first an apol- 
ogy and thena retainer? Mr. Gaston has 
appropriated the entire amount collected 
from you for his services in the case.”’ 

Clara and Van Leer exchanged glances. 

“No, sir,” said I. ‘‘You owe me an 
apology and I can not accept your retainer 
for lam of the opinion that Mr. Gaston 
has earned all he collected. Had you kept 
your promise with meI should have been 
able to keep mire with your company. Not 
contented with your lien you deemed it 
necessary to destroy my credit. To devise 
legal snares for the unwary may be lucra- 
tive, but itis not manly. That insensible 
and unfeeling thing called corporation or 
company is the veritable tyrant of this pe- 
riod. Ihave observed that ten men acting 
as a board will do a meaner thing than any 
one of the ten acting on his individual re- 
sponsibility. If my goods are lost through 
the negligence of an express company and I 
demand indemnity, a printed waiver of my 
rights bearing my signature is shown me. 
If I am one day too late in the payment of 
the premium upon my life policy I am re- 
quired to sign a declaration as to the condi- 
tion of my health which none but a skillful 
physician can make. I pay my premium 
to an agent and when I receive the policy 
find that I have signed a stipulation that 
‘ander no circumstances shall the party 
procuring the insurance be deemed the agent 
of the company.” The company cancels 
the policy and I am without redress. A 
horse railroad corporation permits passen- 
gers to ride on its platforms, pockets the 
fares, crowds them under the wheels and 
says, ‘True, our servants were careless, 
but so were you!” A valid legal defense! 
Thus the franchises out of which the people 
have been legislated are abused for their op- 
pression until it has come to pass that the 
manager of arich corporation is a greater po- 
tentate than the Czar of all the Russians—” 

‘Hold on, May! Print tre rest of your 
speech in the Congressional Globe,” inter- 
rupted Van Leer. 

The office door closed with a bang, and 
the manager was gone. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











CUT OUT THIS LIST OF TUE CHOICEST 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


Wide Awake for J anuary. 


Pres cccsscccces 90ne0essense-a22ceree eecececes +0030 


Babyland for January, 


(To be ready Fueeter will have a Beautifal Colored 
Front 


Drie Price 5c. 
The Pansy for January 1. 


Will be ready next Wednesday. Price $1 per hundred. 


Christmas Morning. 
180 Illustrations. Boards... osssesesseeeereess $1.25 


Cloth. Elegant. ......-+.+.+.+: eecccecccocorces 1.75 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Child Lore. 
With Colored Illustrations..........-..... 
By CLARA DOTY BATES. 
Christmas Snow-Flakes. 
Large quarto. Fully [llustrated...... eeeceeesee $2.00 


The New England Story Book. 


By best New England Authors. Large qnarto 
Tiastrated pececconcoee 0600005 s0ceoesencecoecces $2,00 


Write Your Own Stories. 
With cash prizes for those who writein them... .50 
On the Tree Top. 

Colored Illustrations............+ eeeccocccccces $1.25 

‘ Little Folks’ Reader. 
Entirely fresh and the most delightful quarto for 
Little FOlkB.ccccccccccscccccsescvesesecs 1.00 


Babyland for 1880. 


+ eee $3.00 


In Elegant Cloth Binding.....+++++. S00 <0s086 ; +» $1.00 
Four Feet, Wings and Fins. 
300 Illustrations. Boards.......+e.sseeseseeses $1.25. 
CROER. o ccccccccccccceccccocces Fee te ese teseeeeses 1.75 
Mother’s Boys and Girls, 

By PANSY. 

Large, 8vo. Boards........ eovcccces eoceeee eee $1.25 
Cloth. osccccccccvccsccvececseosess Cor cevccesecce 1.75 


Large Print for Little Readers. 


QUATO... cc ceecereeeeeees 50 


Little Truths for Little Read- 


ers, 
(Bible Storics).........s00+. et ee teen eects eee enes 40 
India, 
100 Illustrations.......seeeeseeseees eeveece oe $1.50 
Egypt. 

100 Tilmsteations. oo. cocs ccccccccccccccccccccecce $1.50 
Young Folks’ Histories, 
Tach, 0... ..sscccccceee C000008. cncdtccsousoesecs $1.50 
Our National Hymn---America. 
Illustrated........ee00. eee ee eecccces $2.00 





The above, with hundreds of other New Books, 
may be seen, and purchased at the lowest prices and 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK BULLETINS AND CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS GIVEN AWAY AT 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art, 


By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and back, Price, $2.50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
inart, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art,Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in Italy; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer- 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood, 
A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, fall gilt, $1.50. 


‘A poem which is pretty sureto attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly awoman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of poems, all the ho and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to perssag in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen ms in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe, 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning; Resignation; The Travail; My Narsling; 
The Death Angei; Consolation; The roc || The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asleep; Mother 
and Child.*’— Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it has interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and } meena 
we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 
wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
*tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the biue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary's Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

“ ‘David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it.”—Providence Press. 


Geographical Plays, 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
Jane ANDREWs, autbor of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
**Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 cents each. Com- 


prising: 
1. United States. 4. Africa. 
2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 
2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
Brewster. 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 

For gale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 








Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS, 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


One vol. 12mo. With full-page illustrations. 


Price $2.00. 
A work of over 400 prepared under the di-. 
of Mrs. John T Sargent and containing 


choice gleanings from the discussions and converea- 
tions on philosophy, religion, and literature, which 
have been held at the ut-street Radical Club, 
by many of the foremost thinkers of America. The 
words of 1, Clarke. Cranch, Higginson, Weiss, 
Channing, Emerson, Phillips, Everett, Coquerel 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and other New England 


leaders. é r 
Woman in Music. 

By George P. Upton. 1vol. 12mo. Elegantly bound 

‘and stamped. Price $2.00. Eight heliotype por- 


The design of this work is to show that while wo- 
men have originated nothing in music, their infla- 
ence over = composers has been stimulating and 
ae * aarp he theory is illustrated in the lives of 
eading composers. 

Reminiscences of a Journalist. 


By Charles T. Congdon. 1vol. 12mo. With por- 
trait. Price, $1.50. 

A brilliant series of papers recently published in 
the New York Sunday Tribune, and since then care- 
fully revised and enlarged. Memories of fifty years 
of a publicist’s life, in New England and New York. 
The Dorr Rebellion, the Transcendentalists, the rise 
of Anti-Slavery, the Kansas troubles; Episodes in 
the lives of Channing, the elder Adamses, Pierpont, 
Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, Everett, Choate, 
Webster, Bayard Taylor, etc, 


Mary Magdalene: a Poem. 
a Mrs. Richard Greenough, author of “Ara- 
sques."’ 1 yol. 12mo. In unique London bind- 
ing. Price, $1.50. 
This powerful work caused a great sensation 
among the literati of Rome, where it was read be- 
fore the Society of Arcadia. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hale. ilvol. 16mo. Eight illustra. 
tions. Price, $1.00. 

A group of popular and delightful pavers, part of 
which were originally —-~ in Our Young Folks 
and St. Nicholas, and are now gathered into a vol- 
ume, in mse to many requests. The pref: 
states how the Peterkins came to publish their ad- 
ventures, 

Anything more absurdly funny cannot be i n- 
ed.—Tranecript. holesome, lively and natural.— 
Advertiser. A capital conceit, bi? cleverly wrought 
out, and full of entertainment.—N. Y. Express. Full 
of a certain exuberant spirit, keenly relished by all 
young readers.—N. Y. Evening Post. Many are the 
jolly wee folk that will Jaungh over the haps and mis- 

ps of the Peterkins.- “ourier. 


Stories of the Saints. 
By Mrs. C. Van D. ( henoweth. 1lvol. 12mo. With 
Hy YX cme and appropriately bound. Price, 





A beautiful book for children, giving the legends 
of the principal saints, and written in a style both 
entertaining and instructive. 


The Birthday Book of Ameri- 


can Poets. 
One vol. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

Choice selections from Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and other famous poets, for 
every day in the year, making a beautiful calendar 
of melody. Blank pages opposite each page of 
verse, for autographs, etc. 

These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


"" JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BOOKS 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


Ten Great Religions. 
8vo., cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 


“A great body of valuable and not pon or 
easily accessible information.’’—The Nation (N. 2 

*“‘A book of consummate merit and surpassing in- 
terest.’’—Christian Register. 


Common Sense in Religion, 


12mo. $2.00. 


‘He writes not for the learned, but for the simple, 
and there 1s hardly a child but might follow his 
course of thought, and take delight in his fresh and 
striking illustrations.”.—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches. 


Including Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, Parker 
Dr, Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and 
others. 12mo. $2.00. 

“The nineteen esays, articles, sermons, and ad 
dresses which make up this volume are marked by 
the sterling qualities, the common sense, manliness, 
earnestness and tenderness which have given Dr. 
Clarke his enviable reputation in his native city and 
State.’"—The Nation, New York. 





Stories and Poems 


BY 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


“Tf Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is not the best living 
American writer of short stories, it would be difficult 
to find the name to be properly set above hers. Be- 
yond the ordinary attractive elements of construction 
or literary workmanship, she puts thought. and es- 
pecially heart, into whatever she writes."’—The Inde- 
pendent (New York.) 

“People may criticise Miss Phelps’s books, but 
everybody reads them, and finds in them a charm 
which they are not slow to acknowledge.”’—Portland 
Transcript. 


THE GATES AJAR...+..eseeeeee eseeceocccens $1 50 





1 50 

HE Bh oocccccenssecce 1.50 
THE SILENT PARTNER... 1.50 
Half Calf....sccccccoses 3.00 
POETIC STUDIES....... ° 1.50 
lal? calf...ccccesccccce 3.00 
WOTOGGO 00000 ccscccescncsscctcssccccconcoce GOD 
THE STORY OF AVIS wcccccccccccccccccccose LSD 
SEALED ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES.. 1.50 


THE TROTTY BOOK. Illustrated....... seeds 
TROTTY’'S WEDDING-TOUR AND richness 1 


eee eee eeee oo sere eeeeeeee 


Illustrated eeccece 
("Two delightful books for children. 
MISS PARLOA’S BOOK. 


Household Management and 
Cookery: 


A thoroughly valuable book for inexperienced 
housekeepers, giving, in addition to the excellent 
cooking receipts for which Miss Parloa is famous, 
admirable hints on household work, sanitary regala- 
tions, and care of the sick. Price, 75 cents. 

For sale by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’, 
Boston. 
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BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. - 

Serre al_ahe eat rte Sherwood, Seber 
le ve- . 

Thomas, and the whole united penen, F 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium- Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully waremtel 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
a A for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instrumen 

Bridges, etc. Cail and examine, or psy 
yogees. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS! 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the eame regular, systematic and 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the 
and discipline of a large school. As a body 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 

m some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
ooo whence several have already graduated with 

ction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is al 
— to = advice, to —_ hg any necessary . 

rearly dismissal, an render assistance 
Botany, French and Literature. 

L Ly A a one s stered show that the 
num of young es Ww larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are p 
for college, some for the Institute of Technol - 
some for teaching: while the majority are 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
takiffg one or two branches, among which are zak, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, En: Litera- 
tare, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the lar class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each le 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
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at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ha stud 
The iy Bp for those in the Upper " 
is reached by one flight of stairs, eat’ has sunshine 
The etteption of parents is particularly called to 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.’ 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 101 
School of Medici 
Ccnhool 0 edicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH B2xBsS 
ileges. 
The lectures of the seventh year October & 
is M 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
7 examination and to furn a these 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by ae the CY — attains an additional degree 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
united with Boston Universit School of M 
For announcements or information, address the 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 

Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 
JAMES NOTMAN, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

BOSTON STUDIO, 
HARVARD STUDIO, : 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge" 


1es for which she pays not less than $15 a 4 

nearly all d. 

the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 

mail from the school 

With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 

1879, and continued to June, 1880. 

years course. To secure still meee thorough 
cine and 8 as an evidence of 

of women, was, in 1874, by an act of t! 

Dean. 

I. T. TALBO’, M.D. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambri: at abovead- 
brag tne opportunity of belig Photographed ae 
ie 0) 0 
} mm . 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall | ore three-fourths length 


00 per dozen. 
es Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES full length or three-fourth 
h » $3.00 per dozen, 


“ o- Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 
ozen., 
The finish of these will be the same as my 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follows; 
CARIES = by >= or three-fourths 


“ Cameo Visnetts Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE Vusrres, full pred 5 or fourths 


2 per dozen. 
= Pa Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pes 
ozen. 
Special attention given to Co and Enlarging 
old pictures of me Cencrtpticn Gommnianons 80- 


licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1881. 








The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, January 15, 1881, 














All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial manaement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
pasieere Cepestansas of the papas, mak be dressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Be in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money may be sent at our risk. 
M sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


mya hesrpion, "change of date pas oo 
sn n' ed on 
the is a ipt for Is. This chan 





is received. Receipts may not 
a # is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
pines of their eubscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, 
beginning on Tharsday evening the 27th 
inst., and continuing all day and evening of 
Friday the 28th. Hours, 7.30, 10.30, 2.30. 

This meeting should hold an important 
place in the thought and action of all its 
members. After thirty years the most far- 
sighted and thoughtful men and women, 
are mainly with usin opinion. If the ques- 
tion of equal political rights for women 
were submitted to men like Governor Long, 
or our Senator George F. Hoar, it would 
be carried. at once, and if women could 
vote, it would be found that women like 
Abby W. May, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and Louisa Alcott would all vote. But there 
is a large number still to be convinced who 
can only be moved by bringing help from 
new sources. Women themselves need that 
encouragement which can come only from 
an opened door and a cordial invitation to 
enter, They cannot lift themselves up un- 
der the weight of customs, prejudice, mis- 
taken religious opinions, and it maye also 
an unwilling, dissenting influence at home. 
A great army of men also wait for the word 
from their political leaders. Until they get 
that word, they stand obstinately opposed 
to all change. Those in power, must be 
made to feel their obligation to champion 
the cause, and lead the way for the estab- 
lishment of equal rights for women. 

To secure this outside help from men 
who are leaders in politics, and from the 
teachers of religion in all our churches is 
the one object for which this annual meet- 
ing should strive above every other. We 
cannot gain another inch till men in power 
feel the shame of withholding from others, 
rights which they would themselves on no 
account renounce or be deprived of. But 
while we reach after the haods that might, 
but have not aided the application of the 
Golden Rule or the principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to women, we are 
not to relax any instrumentalities which 
have hitherto been found useful. 

It is particularly desirable that all Suf- 
frage work done during the year should be 
reported at this meeting. Suffrage clubs 

are therefore urged to bring their reports, 
and individuals to present the work done in 
their respective localities. 

The names of those who have already 
consented to speak are as follows: Col. T. 
W, Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, Wendell 
Phillips, Ada C. Bowles, Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford, Mrs. Bashford, Rev. W. I. Haven, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Rev. Wm. F. Mal- 
lalieu, Rev. W. W. Wright, Rev. Wm. R. 
Alger, Mary F. Eastman, Mr. W. W. Do- 
herty, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Mr. Ivan 
Panir, of Harvard College. 

Ws. I. Bownrircu, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Hx. Com. 
H. B. BuackweEu1, Secretary. 
8. C. Horxrs, 
Com. Ar. 


Mars. J. W. Smita, 
Mrs. C. P. Nickues. 





A TIDE IN OUR AFFAIRS. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage have 
not for many a day had such substantial 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
hopeful and promising condition of their 
cause as now. 

First, we have had the emphatic action 
of the Boston Methodist ministers’ meet- 
ing, in which they expressed ‘‘hearty and 
entire sympathy and codperation” with our 
movement. Next has come full endorse- 
ment of our claim in the message of Gov- 
ernor Long. John G. Whittier, the poet, 
beloved of all, sends his cordial hail and 
amen to part of the message. Next, Gov- 
ernor Corne!], of New York, in his mes- 
sage, speaks heartily of the good results 
from School Suffrage in that State, and 
recommends such amendment and modi- 
fication of the law as shall make its condi- 
tions clearly understood. 

The next step is of a kind never before 
to my knowledge offered to our cause. In 
the Maine Senate, on Friday, the 7th inst., 
Hon. David Dudley, of Aroostook, gave 
notice that ‘‘at an early day he should in- 
troduce a bill to amend the constitution, so 
as to give the privileges of elective fran- 


chise to all its citizens, without regard to 
sex.’’ Without any petition or movement 
by the women of Maine, Senator Dudley 
has undertaken for women what St. Paul 
told the magistrates they ought to do who 
had thrust him into prison ‘‘openly and un- 
condemned.” §8t. Paul said, for himself 
and his fellow-prisoner, ‘‘Let them come 
themselves and fetch us out.” Senator 
Dudley has come himself to fetch us out. 
This is the first unsolicited offer of help 
from the ranks of those by whom the key 
is held, which keeps our fetters locked. It 
is the dawning of the day long waited for, 
when an awakened sense of injustice among 
men will bring to our cause that fine and 
high championship which they who have 
strength and power owe to those who are 
at disadvantage in both those respects by 
hard conditions. Above every other hope- 
ful sign of the time, I hail this gauntlet so 
gallantly thrown down by Senator Dudley. 
Now let the women of Maine hold up his 
hands by petitions asking, as he does, for 
full Suffrage. He will have the warm sym- 
patby of a host of onlooking women and 
men who agree with him. 

All along the lines are the signs of that 
building which has ‘‘neither the sound of 
a hammer, nor the noise of any instru- 
ment,” but whose strong foundations are 
laid, and whose top stone is sure. Oregon 
and Minnesota have their amendment in 
hand. Indiana and Pennsylvania are push- 
ing for presidential Suffrage. California is 
moving in the right direction, and Colora- 
do stirs again. Vermont has made sure of 
three advance steps during the session of 
the legislature just closed. Rhode Island 
and Iowa, ever active, ask for full Suffrage. 
New Hampshire keeps up a steady interest. 
Illinois is more actively at work for Suf- 
frage than for years before. In Missouri 
the legislature was not allowed to forget 
the claims of women. 

With all these solid facts to give us 
strength and courage, let us not take coun- 
sel of our fears, but with the faith which 
the justice of our cause ensures, let us more 
boldly than ever ask full recognition and 
security for our political rights. L. 8 

o> 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAWS. 





Governor Cornell of New York, in that 
part of his message quoted last week, which 
commended the results of the voting of 
women on school matters in that State also 
urged the amendment of the law as follows: 

Some confusion exists ‘n regard to the 
qualification of voters at school mectings, 
growing out of conflicting laws. This 
should be remedied by the enactment of a 
comprehensive act detining the rights of all 
participants in school matters. 

There is no doubt that with this recom- 
mendation, the law in New York will be 
corrected. 

The school law in Massachusetts needs 
amendment also. ist. Women should not 
be required to give in to the assessors sworn 
lists of property not liable to taxation. 
That is their private matter with which the 
law has nothing to do, and this clause 
was evidently an oversight at first. 2nd. 
The name of a woman once on the register 
should remain on as it always does in tie 
case of men, and relieve women from the 
necessity of going each year to register. It 
is fair to assume that those who have cared 
enough to take the necessary steps to be 
registered, will prefer to remain so. 3d. 
'’he tax should not be more than a third of 
the usual poli-tax, since the right granted is 
only a fraction of that exercised by men. 
With the full Suffrage will come the full 
tax. 4th. There should be an extension of 
the provisions of the law to enable women 
to vote on all school matters, on which men 
vote in country towns. 

In many States this is now the law. The 
one just adoptedin Vermont with only one 
dissenting vote in the Senate, and only 
three or four in the House, is of this kind. 

With the message of Governor Long rec- 
ommending full Suffrage, and the tendency 
toward it visible in so many ways, the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts will be quite sure 
to correct the Jaw, perhaps even without 
being asked to do. But it will be well to 
ask as a reminder. L. 8. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 





American politics are so generally desti- 
tute of real statesmanship, that any recogni- 
tion of a principle with an effort to apply it 
in legislation strikes us as a novelty. Such 
recognition and effort, equally rare and ad- 
mirable, are contained in the message of 
Governor Long, which advises a Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. 

It is high time that the men of Massachu- 
setts should be allowed to vote on this ques- 
tion. During the past ten years fifty thou- 
sand citizens of this commonwealth have 
petitioned in itsfavor. Their names are en- 
rolled inthe State House. Two-thirds of 
these petitioners are women. In the name 
of those 50,000 petitioners we ask the pres- 
ent Legislature to submit the question. 
During a recent debate in the United 
States Senate on the appropriation of an ed- 
ucational fund to the States in the ratio of 
their illiteracy, Mr. Teller, of Colorado said: 
I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that every man, woman, and child in this 
country should be an educated person. I 





have seen a statement made recently that in 





the last election more than two million men 
cast their votes who could neither read nor 
write, and that a million and six or seven 
hundred thousand of these votes were in a 
single section to be benefited by this bill. 
If there is that pumber of men of that kind 
exercising the rights of freemen, they are 
exercising them ignorantly and unsafely for 
the Republic. 

If this be true of the late slave States, 
where forty-five per cent. of the population 
cannot read and write, it is equally true of 
Massachusetts, where the proportion of il 
literates is relatively small. Now itso hap- 
pens that three-fourths of all the women in 
Massachusetts are of New England birth 
and training. The native population by the 
last census is 1,339,970; the foreign 443,116 
These American women have been taught 
in our common schools; they constitute 
two-thirds of our church members; they 
are readers of our daily and weekly newspa- 
pers. Will any man say that the opinions 
of these women upon topics of public inter- 
est are less worthy of consideration than 
those of many thousand. men who know 
just enough to spell out a sentence and 
write their own name? Yet the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts disfranchises the 
former while it enfranchises the latter! 

The Boston Jierald, commenting on Gov- 
ernor Long’s statesman-like endorsement of 
Impartial Suffrage irrespective of sex, asks 
with asneer: ‘*What should we think if a 
Governor of the great State of New York 
should do this?” If he felt unable or un- 
willing todo so we should say, ‘‘so much 
the worse for him and for the State he rep- 
resents.” But the Herald is unfortunate in 
its comparison. For Governor Cornell of 
New York is in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
In his inaugural message he has expressed 
his warm approval of the law passed last 
year conferring School Suffrage on women, 
and his belief that their votes will promote 
the interests of education. He would glad- 
ly sign an act for the submission of a Wo- 
man Suffrage Constitutional Amendment, 
and would neither be afraid nor ashamed to 
recommend it. The Springfield Repudlicun 
thus answers the query of the Jierald : 

The Boston Jerald gravely asks ‘‘what 
would be thought of a governor of New 
York State” who should propose to give the 
ballotto women. We reckon it would be 
thought that a bright and progressive Yan- 
kee, with a dash of radicalism, had some- 
how been made governor of New York. 
We prefer that kind still, in spite of the po- 
litical Mrs. Grundys. 

But whether or not a constitutional 
amendment be submitted, we insist that 
presidential and municipal Suffrage should 
first be granted to women by act of Legisla- 
ture. This would be a tentative measure of 
immediate application, capable of recall, 
and invaluable as a preparation for the full 
exercise of political rights. To submit a 
constitutional amendment before exercis- 
ing the undoubted right of the Legislature 
to confer these important forms of political 
power which are within its control, would 
be an inconsistency and an anachronism. 
Give us a constitutional amendment, but 
give us first a change in our election laws 
conferring presidential and municipal Suf- 
frage on women. H. BB, 

pnitiesiniinntaipuaa 


VERMONT LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN. 





The Vermont Legislature at its last ses- 
sion took three forward steps, all good ones 
for women and equally good for the State. 
The first one enables women to vote on 
school questions as follows: 

No. 1021s.—An act giving women the 
right to vote and hold office in school dis- 
tricts. 

It is hereby enacted, etc. : 

Sec. 1. Women shall have tke same right 
to vote as men have in all school district 
meetings, and in the election of school com- 
missioners in towns and cities, and the 
same right to hold offices relating to school 
affairs. 

Approved December 18, 1880. 

This is decidedly the best school law that 
has been passed of which we have know- 
ledge. The next act enables women to 
hold office. 

No. 103.—An act declaring women to be 
eligible to the offices of town clerk and 
town superintendent. 

It is hereby enacted. ete. : 

Sec. 1. Women twenty-one years of age 
may be elected or appointed to the office of 
town superintendent of schools. or town 
clerk of a town, if they have resided in such 
town one year next preceding such election 
or appointment. Andany bond given by 
any married woman so elected or appointed 
shall be as valid against her and may be 
enforced against her separated property 
and against the sureties upon such bond in 
the same manner as though she were sole 
and unmarried. 

Approved December 22, 1880. 


The third enables a married woman in 
carrying on business to sue, and be sued. 


No. 104.—An act relating to married wo- 
menand suits brought by and against 
them. 

It is hereby enacted, ete. : 

Sec. 1. A married woman carrying on 
business in her own name may sue and be 
sued in all matters connected with such 
business, in the same manner as if she were 
unmarried, and execution may be issued 
against her, and be levied on her sole and 
separate goods, chattels, and estate. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from 
its passage. 

A good suffragist in Vermont writes as 
follows: 





Once more I am satisfied with my own 
good state of Vermont. The Legislature 
that has just adjourned has taken a step 
forward, and made it lawful for women to 
vote and hold office in school districts. That 
will do for one year and we are up with 
your State. Iam glad of.so much, for it 
shows we are advancing. I have feared 
you in Massachusetts would think because 
we did not keep up an active crganization, 
the friends of Woman Suffrage in Vermont 
had lost their interest in the cause. But I 
assure you the work has been constantly 
going forward, and your friends have in 
their own way done much to keep the sub- 
ject before the people, and you see the re- 
sult. I was at the capital about a week dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature, and found 
many of the members more than willing to 
give Woman so much of her rights as this 

aw gives her. . . 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES Hutcuinsox, JR. 
+o 


THE POET WHITTIER AND THE GOVERN- 
OR’S MESSAGE, 


John G. Whittier, whose ringing verse 
kept the heart of the nation warm toward 
the slave, and who now has the heart of all 
the world warm to himself, has sent the 
Boston Advertiser an expression of his ap- 
proval of that part of the message of Gov- 
ernor Long which pertains to capital punish- 
ment, and Woman Suffrage. He says: 

“Editor Boston Advertiser:—In the edi- 
torial column of the Advertiser of yesterday 
the exceptions to a cordial indorsement of 
Governor Long’s able message seem confined 
to the questions of capital punishment and 
Woman Suffrage. As regards the first, I 
think most readers will agree with me that 
the compromise suggested by the governor 
isan experiment worth trying. And, as 
respects Suffrage for women, whatever ob- 
jections may be made to it as a matter of 
expediency, there is no possible argument 
against it on the ground of principle. No 
onecan read William Bowditch’s essay on 
the taxation of women in Massachusetts and 
not be convinced that the time is not far 
distant when a sense of simp!e justice and 
fair dealing will compel our legislators to 
confer the privileges of citizenship on those 
from whom they exact the uttermost farth- 
ing of its duties. On both these questions 
Governor Long has spoken not only with 
the courage of his convictions, but with the 
wise foresight of a man who understands 
the logic of events and the general drift of 
public sentiment. J. G. W. 

Danvers, 1st mo., 7, 1881. 

In a private note of congratulation to 
us, Mr. Whittier says, ‘‘Triumph is certain. 
Everybody, whether for it or against it, 
sees and says that the Suffrage for women 
is inevitable. It is only a question of time, 
and the time is short.” 

Women will be grateful to Mr. Whittier 
for this friendly hand held out to support 
their cause, and all the more now whena 
cordial seconding of the governor’s message 
will be sure to create favor toward Woman 
Suffrage in the legislature. Men like Mr. 
Whittier are ready to concede equal rights 





for all. They know that justice and safety 
always go together. L. 8 
—_——--_0o—————_ 
FULLER REPOXTS. 


We are constantly asked if there will be 
no more complete reports of the Washing- 
ton meeting than those which have already 
appeared in these pages. We regret to say 
there will be none, unless the written 
specches be sent. All the more is this to be 
regretted because the sessions were rich with 
clear, strong utterances which were both ar- 
gument and plea, and would be greatly help- 
ful wherever read. 

Our report of speeches was taken mostly 
from the Washington papers, but while 
they were kind they were mere skeletons 
with the soul left out. 

Dr. John Cameron, delegate from Dele- 
ware, made an excellent verbal report for 
that State, which showed constant progress 
there, without much noise made about it, 
but very creditable to that State. But we 
had no note of this in our report. We 
ought to have had a phonographic reporter at 
all these meetings, and a better thing coulc 
not be done than fora contribution to be 
made each year, for this special purpose. 
Then the far-away friends who cannot at- 
tend will have a fuller benefit of the meet- 
ing. 

The reports of the auxiliary State societies 
were for the most part written out, and 
hence are reportedin full. They show how 
constantly the work goes on, and they are 
a great comfort, because this continual 
dropping will surely wear away all barriers 
sooner or later. L. & 

—_——-- ee —----——-— 


WHAT TO DO. 


As the petitions come in this message 
often comes with them, ‘‘We could have 
got many more names if we had more 
time.” Now those who could get more 
names can circulate their petitions till Feb- 
ruary 12th. Then they should be returned. 
Those who can get no more names can re- 
turn them at once. But in all cases the 
names should be counted andthe number, 
with the name of the person who heads the 
petition, written on the back of it. That 
will save much counting at this office. It 
is easy to count one petition, but it is not 
so when there are hundreds to count. L. 8. 





WHO WILL AID IT? 


The Woman’s Journnat is called on as 
never before, to send the JouRNAL to co)- 
lege libraries, to societies, to women’s clubs, 
etc. It would be anexcellent thing to have 


the Woman’s Journat read in all such 


places. But it is a great tax on usto send so 
many free papers. Cannot some one who 
sees the advantage of this arrangement send 
us money for this special use? 

Our exchange list swells by constant calls 
from new places. This all shows how our 
cause grows andis a great encouragement 
to work and win. L. 8. 


ddinmoinee 
HARVARD ANNEX. 


Elsewhere in this paper will be found an 
expression of Harvard College students in 
regard to the ‘‘Annex,” which will be read 
with interest. The young gentlemen at 
Harvard certainly have aright to the use of 
their room, without inconvenience from 
“outsiders,” and the young ladies should be 
unwilling to trespass or intrude, though 
without doubt the places they occupy are 
assigned to them by the professors, who 
also cannot intend to disturb the regular 
classes. 

But since knowledge is so great a boon, 
and Harvard one of the best places in the 
world in which to acquire it, would it not 
be a gracious thing of the young gentlemen 
who have the free enjoyment of all the op- 
portunities ot that institution to encourage 
the full admission of young ladies who de- 
sire, and will reap equal benefit from the 
same opportunities? 

Boston onte admitted girls to the 
public schools only at times when the boys 
could not attend. Then the girls, eager for 
knowledge, came in alarming numbers, 
and the end is—what Boston is now proud 
of—in its excellent schools, free to boys and 
girls alike. Cicero said “he who lights his 
lamp from mine, has not made my light less, 
but has made more light in the world,” 

L. w. 
———-—- e@e- - 


LITTLE KNOCKS. 


The Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, of England, 
is travelling about in this country to en- 
lighten it. He preached in Philadelphia, 
and the Times of that city quotes some 
harmless little knocks he gave women. Here 
are a few of them. 

‘There are those that think that women 
can be taught logic. This is a mistake. 
They can never by any process of education 
arrive at the same mental status as that en- 
joyed by men; but they have a quickness 
of apprehension, which is usually called 
leaping at conclusions, that is astonish- 
ing.”’ 

* % a 

‘*Widows and maiden ladies are designed 
by Providence for the purpose of giving a 
tone to society.” 

Surely; but have not wives the same duty’ 

“They should all be religious women. 
An irreligious woman is a bad man spoiled.” 

7“ * * 


‘‘Wifehood is the crown glory of a wo- 
man. She brings to it the gifts of the Crea- 
tor—endurance, loving submission, and in- 
tricacy [sic] of thought. In this sacred 
and holy relation she is bound for all time. 
To her husband she owes the duty of un- 
qualified obedience. There is no crime that 
a man can commit which justifies his wife 
in leaving him or applying for that mon. 
strous thing, divorce. It is her duty to 
submit to him always, and no crime that he 
can commit justifies her lack of obedience, 
If he is a bad or wicked man, she may gentiy 
remonstrate with him, but refuse him never.” 

* * * 

‘Think of the blessedness of having chil- 
dren! Lam the father of many children, 
aud there have been those who have ven- 
tured to pity me. ‘Keep your pity for 
yourself,’ I have replicd; ‘they never cost 
me a single pang.’ ” 

Such stuff is simply ridiculous. The 
man who retails it belongs to the fossils 
of another age, and is only worth present 
ing as a curiosity. Lh. 8. 

aoe oo ---———- - 
WYOMING ELECTIONS. 


Women voted almost universally in Wy- 
oming Territory at the recent election, and 
perfect order prevailed. But the Chicago 
Tribune made and published its own ac- 
count of them as follows: 

The late elections in Wyoming were 
worse than a farce. They were a disgrace 
and a shame even to the rude civilization of 
the frontier towns. Women of bad char- 
acter were retained by the contestants on 
either side. Some drove about town in 
buggies, bringing their acquaintances to 
the polls, and stirring up the slothful and 
negligent. Notorious characters stood by 
and chaffed the rough cattle-drivers as they 
came up, changing many votes, it is said, 
by their persuasive arguments. 

To this the Cheyenne Leader says: 

Our people know that the description 
of Wyoming elections from the Chicago 
Tribune, is positively untrue. There is not 
the slightest ssvund fer any of the asser- 
tions contained in the above extract, and 
we meet them with a general denial. They 
are base fabrications froma biased brain, 
and are unworthy of repetition in a respect- 
able paper. 

On the contrary, our elections always 
pass off quietly and orderly. ‘Notorious 
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characters” do not chaff anybody. There 
are never any loud and angry words or 
physical encounters. Can the Tribune 
truthfully say the same of the elections 
held in Chicago? Drunken men are not 
tolerated near the polls here., Is this true 
of Chicago? 

But why go further? Our people know 
the Tribune's statements to be libelous, 
and there is no need of proving to them ad- 
mitted facts. 

When women began to vote in Wyoming 
Territory in 1869, many papers thought it 
quite safe to bear false witness in the case. 
Each paper opposed to the right of women 
to vote, made haste to quote these false wit- 
nesses, till honest people believed them. 
But now the Chicago 7ribune is alone in the 
unenviable position of repeating stale false- 


hoods. ® @& 
oe - 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


A good Suffragist in another State who has 
has read the message of Governor Long, 
writes; ‘‘Allow me tocongratulate you upon 
your noble governor’s position on the Suf- 
fragefor women, on the death penalty, 
and all good things. 1 wish our governor 
were such a man.” 

We wish so too, and that all governors 
were such men. But they will all be on 
our side sooner or later. , L. 8. 
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ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE. 











This association is arranging for a public 
meeting about the 20th of the month, at 
which time the special subject for discus- 
sion will be School Suffrage for women. 
The Jnter. Ocean says: 

A great difference of opinion in regard to 
the wisdom of so specific an appeal p. evails 
among thoughtful women, many believing 
that it will be better to wait until an entire 
equality of rights can be secured, rather 
than accept this crumb from the political 
table. e invite afree discussion of the 
subject, and hope our philanthropic women 
will promptly and earnestly express their 
opinions. 

We say ask for the whole. School Suf- 
frage is a gain, but it is not sat'sfactory and 
never can be. Ask for the whole. L. 8. 

-_——_ — edo 
PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSUCIATION. 





Epitor JouRNAL:—The eleventh annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held December 14, at 
Academy Hall, Spring Garden street, in 
this city. The unfavorable weather had its 
natural effect upon the attendance, especial. 
ly in the evening. There were three ses- 
sions. The morning one was mainly de- 
voted to preliminary business, and possess- 
ed less public interest than the uthers. 

Mary Grew, president of the association, 
fulfitied the duties of her position from the 
beginning to the end of the meeting with 
ability and satisfaction. Long experience 
enables her to conduct the affairs of a meet- 
ing with skill, readiness and dispatch. Be- 
sides Miss Grew, the speakers on this occa- 
sion were Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Fanny 8%. Ames, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Hardy of Toronto, Rev. Sam- 
uel Longfellow, who made a few remarks, 
Dr. Mary Pratt and others. You may in- 
fer from this list that we had variety, elo- 
quence, abundant entertainment, and such 
a forcible presentation of the Suffrage ques- 
tion as one would expect from able and ex- 
perienced speakers. We were favored in 
having the valuable services of Mrs. Stone 
and Mr. Blackwell, who stopped over on 
their way to Washington. It was a source 
of disappointmeut that they were not able 
to remain with us during the evening, and 
especially to those who could not attend the 
afternoon session. The presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ames recalled old times, and it 
seemed natural and home-like to hear their 
familiar voices at our meeting, and to re- 
new appreciation of their wise and pointed 
remarks, Other speakers named above 
commanded the attention of the audience, 
and did a worthy part toward contributing 
to the value and success of the meeting. 

A memorial of Lucretia Mott, prepared 
by Mary Grew, was read and adopted, a 
copy of which has already been forwarded 
to the WomAN’s JouRNAL for publication. 

The following resolutions were presented, 
and received the sanction of the meeting :— 


Resolved, That the American people need to be 
reminded of the proclamation of the founders of this 
Republic, that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; and of the trath 
that the imposing of taxes without the consent of 
the taxed is no less tyranny than it was a century 
ago. 

Resolved, That the right of women to the ballot is 
a logical deductior from the principles proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Independence; and that, in the 
words of our Revolutionary fathers, we protest, in 
the name of the women of America, against the in- 
justice which deprives them of “the right of represen- 
tation in the Legislature; a right inestimable to them 
and formidable to tyrants only.” 

Resolved, That weappeal to the women of Penn- 
epevania to aid us in the work of obtaining for them 
the power to assist in abrogating class legislation, 
and in enacting laws which shall not unjustly dis- 
criminate between men and women, in relation to 
rights of property, or control of children by their 
parents. 

Resolved, That the State legislation which has 
poe the ballot in the hands of female citizens, to 

e used in the department of edncation, 1s an earnest 
of the full enfranchisement of Woman; and that we 
heartily congratulate those States which have taken 
this step toward the establishment of a government 
“of the people, and by the people.” ; 

Resolved, That the opening of the various profes- 
sions to women, their eager acceptance of the in- 
creasing opportunities for learning, and the gradual 
though slow acknowledgment by the public, of their 
ability to hold and wisely fill important offices, are 
encouraging signs of the times. 

Resolved, That a retrospect of the results of past 
efforts is highly encouraging to the workers in the 





cause of Woman Suffrage; and furnishes a strong in- 
centive to continued labor, and unwavering faith in 
ite fall triumph. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were for 

President—Mary Grew. 

Vice-Presidents—J. K. Wildman, Ellen M. Child 
and Passmore Williamson. 

‘ary —Annie Shoemaker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Florence A. Burleigh. 

Treasurer -Annie Heacock. 

Executive Committee—M. S. Hillborn, Haldah 
Justice, Charlotte L. Peirce, Lelia E. Patridge, Dr. 
Frank Taylor, Mary T. Ivins and Sarah Persons 
Miller, for Philadelphia; Sarah H. Peirce for Bucks 
County; E:iza Sproat Turner, Delaware County; Di- 
nah Mendenhall, Chester County; Matilda Hindman, 
Alleghany County; Howard Gilbert, Lancaster 
County, and Julia A. Westbrook for Pike County, 

Some among the above were elected by 
the Executive Committee after the general 
meeting, in accordance with a provision of 
the constitution which empowers the com- 
mittee to fill vacancies. w. 


Phiiadelphia, Dec. 30, 1880. 
Oe el 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following subscription is gratefully 
acknowledged : 
Mr. and Mrs. James Freeman Clarke.......... $20.00 
This subscription came with an apology 
for its having been forgotten at the usual 
time of payment last May. We assure our 
friends that it is very welcome now. Per- 
haps it may serve asa reminder to some 
others who did not subscribe last spring. 
If so, we shall be much obliged to Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke for their most unusual delay. 
For the Committee, 
Apsby W. May, Chairman. 
ceotieapiemmasiniialtcaiininiimms 


IN MEMORIAM, 


ELIZABETH SALISBURY LOBDELL. 


Elizabeth Salisbury Lobdell died on Sun- 
day, January 2nd, 1881. She was born inand 
has always lived in Boston, and her sudden 
death has saddened a wide circle of friends. 

Although never occupying any public 
position, she has taken a sympathetic and 
active interest in the beneficent reforms of 
the day. Her private charities were tender 
and generous, and many a home will miss 
the little rills of comfort which came from 
the fount of her unostentatious charity. 

Perfect truth was one of her Jeading in- 
tellectual characteristics. She did not blind 
herself with illusions, but loved to let the 
light shine broadly on all questions. With 
this was united a living faith. Her relig- 
,0us views were liberal, and her faith living 
and comforting. The umon of these two 
qualities gave her courage and serenity. 
When the fatal character of the disease, 
which had troubled her for years, 
became evident, she met the truth calmly 
and sweetly, and while rejoicing in every 
hour of life remaining, she yet made every 
preparation which would relieve or com- 
fort her friends and looked forward with 
unfaltering faith to a richer life hereafter. 

And yet, at last, the end came likea 
shock of surprise amid the greetings of the 
New Year, a festival she loved. She slept 
calmly on Saturday. and rose to greet the 
first Sunday of the year whose close she 
did not hope to see. A moment of weakness, 
scarccly of struggle, and the o’er-burdened 
heart was still. 

Tender and loving as she was, we cannot 
let her go without this brief tribute to her 
blameless and beneficent life. E. D. C. 

-0fo——_———- 


DIED. 


In Providence, R. I., on the 9th inst, 
Miss Susan Grew, sister of Mary 
Grew, aged 76 years. In her death 
the cause of Woman Suffrage has lost 
an earnest advocate. An _abolition- 
ist from her youth, she bore her part faith- 
fully in the great anti-slavery enterprise, 
and in the temperance cause she was zeai- 
ous and active. Unswerving integrity, 
rare unselfishness, and an earnest purpose 
to make her life useful, were her prominent 
characteristics. Her life illustrated her re- 
ligion. :. 

_— ome 


DIED. 


Rev. Eliakim Phelps died Dec. 29, at 
Weehawken, New Jersey, aged ninety 
years. Mr. Phelps was the grandfather of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and of Professor 
Phelps of Smith College, and father of 
Professor Austin Phelps of Andover. He 
was a man deservedly honored. He shared 
with Dr. Beecher in that earliest temper- 
ance movement. He was a true friend of 
Woman Suffrage, attending the meetings in 
New York, pleased to sit and listen, when 
his voice was too weak to enable him to 
speak in its behalf. His first settlement 
was in West Brookfield in this State, my 
native town. He 1s the first minister I re- 
member, and it was he who “sprinkled” 
mein my infancy. Dr. Phelps was a na- 
tive of Belchertown where he an 1 his ances- 
tors and descendants are still held in honor- 
ed and loving remembrance. L. 8. 

















NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. J. Russell Young is dead. 
A Woman Suffrage convention is called 
to meet in Denver on the 20th of January. 


We have hada hundred dollars sent to 
us, toaid Woman Suffrage and to make 
our New Year glad, for several years. This 





year, it came as usual, witha long list of 
names to which to have the Woman's 
JOURNAL sent. 


Hon. Eugene Halehas received the Re- 
publican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator from Maine. 


H. W. Sage, of Ithaca, New York, has 
given $10,000 to the Botanical Department 
of Cornell University. 


The North Carolina counties of Halifax 
and Chatham have refused to grant any 
more licenses for retailing liquors. 


The debt of New York city is over one 
hundred and six million dollars, or about 
eleven times as much as the debt of the 
State. 


Frances E. Willard tells her co-workers 
‘Let us take for our motto, ‘“‘Pray devoutly, 
then hammer away steadily, and may God 
defend the right.” 


Scribner’s Monthly will perpetuate its cus- 
tom this year of issuing a ‘‘Midwinter Num- 
ber” of peculiar beauty of illustration and 
a wide range of interest. 


The annual convention of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association will be held 
in Washington, at Lincoln Hall, on Tues 
day and Wednesday, the 18th and 19th inst, 
next week. 


It was Mrs. Portia Gage from whose six 
sons, two went to the war, and one to die 
from imprisonment at Andersonville, and 
not Mrs. Frances D. Gage, as our types said 
last week. 


Thomas H. Benton once said: ‘If I 
were going to establish a working-man’s 
party, it should be on the basis of hard 
money—a hard-money party against a pa- 
per party.” 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
the twentieth edition of Mr. J. T. Fields’s 
“Yesterdays With Authors,” in a new style 
of binding, making it a handsomer volume 
than heretofore. 


Seventeen women of Star City, Ind., are 
being prosecuted for entering the only 
saloon in town, emptying the liquor casks, 
breaking the glass ware and cutting up the 
pool-table with an ax. 


Queen Victoria placed Osborne Cottage 
at the disposal of the Empress Eugénie for 
a few weeks last December. The empress 
will take up her abode at her new residence 
in North Hants in the spring. 


Henry Berger and Mrs. Schnikow of 
New York, were this week each sentenced 
to twelve years in prision for abducting a 
poor German emigrant girl into a house of 
prostitution. Served them right. 


The sago palm plume which Mrs. Hayes 
had cut to present to woman suffragists at 
their late pleasant call at the White House, 
is at this office. Those who care to see it 
can have the opportunity to do so, 


We have received a Methodist Annual, 
edited and published by the educational 
committee of the Willoughby Avenue M. 
E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Miss 
Anna Oliver, pastor. Price, ten cents. 


The temperance testimonial to Mrs. Hayes 
is to take the form of a portrait, painted by 
Huntington, for the White House, engrav- 
ings of which will be sold for $5, and a 
fund for the cause, which it is hoped will 
reach $10,000. 


‘Rev. A. E. Winship, in Zion's Herald. 
Boys from twelve to twenty. are the most 
important factors of society, and should 
receive the best thought and care.” But the 
girls are just as important factors. Did 
Mr. Winship forget them? 


Grinnell, Minturn & Co., of New York, 
have recently sold some of their vessels, 
and will soon sell all the rest, for the reason 
that, as they say, American shipping can- 
not pay in opposition to the English steam- 
ships. Almost all their vessels were em- 
ployed in the London trade. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club he!d 
its last meeting with Mrs. Daniel F. Har- 
rington, on Thursday evening, Jan. 13, at 
7.80 o’clock. Question for consideration, 
“After Woman Suffrage, what Next?” Is 
it not a little early to ask that? 


A sneak thief stole into the Boston Uni- 
versity Hall, and took all the valuables he 
could find in the pockets of the young gen- 
tlemen and ladies. This included five 
pocket-books, one with over twenty dollars 
in money, and various other comforts. 


The Boston Commoniealth says of the 
action of the Methodist ministers of this 
city, ‘‘there is something very manly in the 
report adopted by the Methodist ministers 
in their last week’s conference in this city. 
We transfer it in full to cur columns.” 


Marshall P. Wilder has just received a 
diploma of honorary membership from the 
Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. 
He has also appointed Boston as the place 
of meeting of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, and September 15, 1881, as the date 
of meeting. 


Herbert Spencer says he did not have the 
education of Geo. Eliot, and that there is 
not the slightest foundation for this belief. 
Their friendship did not commence until 
1851, a date several years later than the 
publication of her translation of Strauss, 
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and when she was already distinguished by 
that breadth of culture and universality of 
power which have since made her known to 
all the world.” 


Among the natives of Vermont who will 
be members of the next Congress from oth- 
er States are Senators Carpenter of Wiscon- 
sinand Kellogg of Louisiena, and Repre- 
sentatives Ramsay and Russell of Massa- 
chusetts, Smith of New Jersey, Caswell of 
Wisconsin, Horr of Michigan and Ray of 
New Hampshire. 


Under the provisions of the Illinois dram 
shop act, Mrs. Mary Fogarty, of Galesburg, 
brought suit against ten saloon-keepers of 
that city for $10,000 damages for the loss of 
her husband, who was killed by the cars 
while in an intoxicated condition. After 
deliberating for forty-eight hours, the jury 
brought in a verdict for $1,800. 


The stables of the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon at Easton Park were burned on the 
28th of December. The Duchess, who is a 
sister in-law of the Viscountess Mandeville, 
formerly Miss Yznaga, of New York, brave- 
ly went into the burning stables, soothed 
and mastered her favorite horse anc led him 
safely out of the reach of the flames. 


The women of St. Paul’s” Episcopal 
Church at Englewood, a small New Jersey 
village, annually give presents, from boun- 
tifully loaded Christmas trees, to every 
child who can be found, no matter as to its 
color or nationality, no matter whether it is 
ever seen in Sunday school or not. They 
alsosend a committee to Christ hospital, 
Jersey City, about a week before Christmas 
every year, and get a list of just the things 
the patients express a desire for, and, 
whether it be something to eat, drink, wear 
or read. 


The joint special committee in the legisla- 
on constitutional amendments—Messrs- 
Knowlton of Hampden, Rockwell of Berk- 
shire and Quigley of Suffolk of the Senate. 
Women Suffrage—Messrs. Abbott of 
Worcester, Richmond of Bristol and Fogg 
of Piymouth, of the Senate; Higginson of 
Cambridge, Bosworth of Easthampton, 
Floyd of Winthrop, Johnson of Everett, 
Collamore of Pembroke, Parmenter of Am- 
herst, Bumstead of Springfield and Carroll 
of Marblehead, of the House. 


“Our Mutual Friend” as dramatized from 
Dickens by Mrs. Shattuck, has lately been 
given with great success by the Avon Club 
of Melrose. I[n addition to the fact that 
the play itself is what is called a ‘‘good act- 
ing play,” the performance of it on this 
occasion was very smooth and finished. The 
parts of ‘‘Majestic Ma,” and the lovely Bella, 
assumed by the Misses Botume, deserved 
especial mention, while Mr. Brown, as 
John Rokesmith and Mr. Pettingill as ‘‘Pa” 
Wilfer were almost equally good. It was 





a rare treat to witness an amateur perform- 
ance where there were no tedious delays 
and very few mistakes; and where all knew 
their parts so perfectly that the voice of the 
prompter was still. 


A. M. Hillhouse died in Eureka, Nevada, 
the other day, leaving everything he had to 
his wife, and requiring of her no bonds 
whatever. In his will he said: ‘My rea- 
son for this is, that all I am, or ever expect 
to be, and all I have or ever expect to have, 
I owe to the influence of my wife.” Could 
a prouder tribute to the name of wife be 
paid by man? There are plenty of wives 
like that, but how many husbands are there 
with manhood enough to acknowledge their 
debts!—San Jose Weekly Mercury. 


The Parker Memoria! Hall in this city 
have been sold for $75,000. Sunday services 
have been kept up by this society with praise 
worthy persistency. But now that the hall 
is sold the Boston Memorial Committee are 
raising contributions for the erection of a 
statue of Theodore Parker. They have 
$5000 left for this purpose by the late N. 
C. Nash. But the monument of Theodore 
Parker which will endure forever exists in 
his own true and wonderful life. 


It is only a few years since that a married 
woman could not sell or deed or will her 
real estate. But now such items as the fol- 
lowing are common: ‘The wife of ex- 
Gov. Van Zandt has sold to Mrs. L. 8. Sar- 
gent of Boston, her lot in Newport, on 
which the purchaser will erect a handsome 
villa.” Solomon says of a good wife, ‘‘she 
considereth a field and buyeth it.” Now, 
we are getting up to the recognition of 
what was considered right hundreds of 
years ago. 


The march of ideas appears in the fact 
which could not have existed until recently, 
that the ‘Citizens’ Trade Association” of 
East Boston is composed of men and wo- 
men, its meetings shared by both. A pub- 
lic meeting of this association was held in 
Washington Hall in aid of the East Boston 
Associated Charities, and it was well at- 
tended. Thomas IF. Doherty, the president 
of the associatior, presided, and made the 
opening address, reviewing the work of the 
Associated Charities, and the good done by 
them. Miss M. C. Hall, the secretury of 
the East Boston Associated Charities read 
her annual report, and addresses were 
made by Miss M. E. Fales, Miss Hannah 
Marson, who gave a discription of the 
work of a similar society in 
Buffalo, Miss Sibylla A. Bailey and 
George Wigglesworth. The closing ad- 
dress was by Reuben Peterson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the East Boston Associated Chari- 
ties, who thanked the Trade Association 
for the opportunity which they had ex- 
tended to the Charities to present their case 
to them and to the public. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SEX. 


[concLUDED.] 


Let us inquire in what intellectual partic- 
ulars man is in advance of woman. The 
apparent gains are two—the accumulative 

sion of more numerous ideas acquired 
by the male in conrse of progress, and the 
habits of reflection generated by such ac- 
cumulation, These facilities look more 
formidable than they actually are. Wo- 
man, by theinvoluntary process of nature, is 
prevented from remaining isolated in the 
march of civilization. The female child is 
as truly the heir of the father as the male. 
Though repression in the daughter and ed- 
ucation in the son may occasion forced 
mental distinctions, yet it is undoubtedly 
true that the more enlightened the father 
the more capable the daughter. Place the 
male and female side by side on the road to 
learning. What indigenous advantage 
has the former? Ideas, we affirm. Notso, 
replies closer thought. Ideas themselves 
are neither innate nor structurally trans- 
mitted. They must be the peculiar acqui- 
sition of each individual. The knowledge 
previously garnered by the thought and 
experience of men is the historical inberi- 
tance of the girl as well as of the boy. She 
need not be taught hieroglyphics while he 
memorizes the modern alphabet. She will 
not seek the heights of philosophy in the 
vagaries of the lonian school while he en- 
gages his attention with Darwin and 
Haeckel. Male and female alike use the 
hoarded knowledge of ages as the scaling- 
ladder of common ascent. 

If actual ideas are not transmitted, still 
habits of mind may be so perpetuated. The 
masculine nature, from its long-continued 
contact with wider interests and more num- 
erous ideas, has acquired more accurate 
habits of thought. Herein lies the real ad- 
vantage, and only time, whose every divi- 
sion shall record greater mental effort for 
accuracy on the part of woman, can remedy 
the discrepancy. The results of freedom 
are already felt. The pressure of unmoved 
prejudice bearing upon each woman who 
seeks a new channel of activity, and the in- 
variable law of competition calling for the 
survival of the fittest, make her stimulus to 
exact habits of thought greater than that 
which urges her male competitor. With 
such impulses a habit ought to be acquired 
ina few generations. The intellectual evo- 
lution of four centuries, unstimulated by 
the spurs which goad women to higher ac- 
tivity, has transformed Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen into a transcendental philosopher. 

When we dismiss as frivolous the conclu- 
sion that women cannot comprehend and 
manage large interests, because she has 
administered her restricted duties with 
ability, we close the mental indictment, 
and meet with a new phase of female 
depravity. Miss Hardaker perceives a glar- 
ing hypocrisy and unscrupulousness on 
the pait of women. The ‘‘philosophic 
spirit” which prompts Miss Herdaker to 
object to the exceptional woman as an indi- 
cation of female capability, sets up a being 

outside the pale ot honest womanhood to 
display the positive existing infirmities of 
the sex. Miss Hardaker must be singularly 
unfortunate in her companionship, or she 
must be afflicted with a moral bias similar 
to that possessed by ‘‘Ouida,” when she 
adduces as a type of her sex the female 
who paints her face and furnishes stolen 
ideas, to win the favor of men; the wife 
who habitually takes money from her hus- 
band’s purse while he is asleep, to supply 
reasonable needs. Such instances cannot 
be fairly introduced as typical, unless the 
inhabitants of our prisons be displayed as 
examples of our civilization. Miss Hard- 
daker, however, does not believe this de- 
fect a native one. She deplores and advo- 
cates the removal of a sexual dependence 
which has necessarily fostered a disease so 
apparent to her—a dependence which, if 
her previous reasoning be correct, is the 
adjustment of structural diversity, and there- 
fore, in any wide sense, incapable of re- 
moval. 

With a statement of woman’s moral de- 
linquency the review of sexual peculiarities 
is ended, and Miss Hardaker is moved to 
express her opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Her syllogisms take this form: 

Women cannot grasp large interests; the 
State is the largest of interests; hence wo- 
men cannot make States. 

Moral fitness constitutes moral claim; 
women have no moral fitness to govern; 
hence they have no claim to govern. 

Yet, adds the reasoner, ‘There is no nat- 
ural law which should keep women from 
exercising the suffrage power.... No one 
can deny them the right to vote.” It is 
hardly possible to correct such logical obli- 
quity with proper seriousness. To do so, 
however, it is sufficient to state briefly the 
fundamental principle on which the right 
of suffrage is based. 

The State is an artificial institution that 
protects the community against individual 
aggression, and expediency, not nature, 
declares what iudividual in the community 
shal] have a right to legislate for the society 
of which he is a part. No independent 
natural law can be produced which can en- 
title any being to a share in politics, Hu- 
man reason may discover a law that prevents 
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men from flying, or from breathing under 
water, but no structural distinction which 
compels an individual to be a voting or non- 
voting animal. Now, if it ‘is true that wo- 
man cannot grasp the large interests involved 
in the use of the vote, the right can and 
ought to be denied her by the very standard 
of fitness that Miss Hardaker has adopted, 
and which, by its estimate of natural capac- 
ity, becomes relatively a natural law; she 
must be excluded from the ballot on the 
same grounds upon which lunatics and mi- 
nors are denied that privilege. But if, as 
we have shown, no native disability for 
comprehending large interests can be af- 
firmative of woman, she may for reasons of 
expediency, and must for reasons of justice, 
be granted a trial in legislation. 

Perhaps the key to Miss Hardaker’s flex- 
ibility of conclusion is the consideration of 
the superior fitness in moral suasion to ar- 
gument in dealing with the softer sex. The 
female tax payer is patted metaphorically 
upon the back, and induced by flattery to 
relinquish on patriotic grounds that which 
she may claim on personal. 

“No one can deny you the right to vote,” 
whispersthe mentor. ‘You need not eat 
the cake because it is set before you. Even 
though politics might develope your mental 
power (thus making you more independent 
and less hypocritical), the exercise of legis- 
lation would be disastrous to you, because 
you would not be so happy in the study of 
political economy asin that of character. 
Your brain energy, now expended in emo- 
tional excitement, would be diverted to 
political channels, and thus led away from 
esthetic and other light sports in which you 
may be harmless though never supreme. 
Besides, you are not required in the admin- 
tration of State; all its work can be better 
done than by you, and you could add no 
advantageous element to government, be- 
cause (even though yourself morally debased 
at present) you would seek the character of 
the candidate rather than the good of the 
community. You need not fear missing a 
share in the benefits of legislation so long as 
you can influence the favor of men. Then, 
too, you do not actually want to vote, you 
know. Most women repudiate the idea, 
and really good men keep away from the 
polls. Politics is an unclean game, and 
soils dainty fingers.” 

Such is Miss Hardaker’s intellectual jug- 
gling, stated in its properform and devoid 
of rhetorical embellishment. To it a few 
words of reply may not be untimely. 

How women can best be happy, and what 
offices of government they are less capable 
of filling than men, remain to be demon- 
strated. Miss Hardaker is no more justi- 
fied in asserting an invariable dictum. on 
these topics than the quondam discoverers 
of ‘‘woman’s sphere” were authorized to 
depict the nursery and the kitchen as the 
natural continents superincumbent upon a 
sea of emotionality. 

The fact that the majority of women do 
not want to vote is no measure of the pro- 
priety of the minority’s claim. The Russian 
peasant, ignorant of the advantages of liber- 
ty, isjirresponsive to the great idea for which 
the student is battling. We have already 
discussed the impediments to a sexual rév- 
olution. Not long ago, Mrs. Oliphant, in 
an article upon the ‘Grievances of 
Woman,” confessed that fear of ridicule 
and abuse now prevents women of her own 
caliber from becoming publicly identifid 
with the Woman’s Movement. 

A Diogenes lamp is not needed for one to 
perceive that Miss Hardaker sets a premium 
upon female dissimulation, when personal 
influence upon men is to be the means of 
obtaining favorable legislation for women; 
nor is the Greek’s lantern required to show 
that politics are impure because the best 
men do not fulfill their duties as citizens at 
the ballot-box, and because the personal 
character of the candidate is less sought 
than his availability for party triumph. If 
Miss Hardaker’s prophecies be true, they 
point to the fact that women are peculiarly 
fitted to supply a primary element of good 
government, whose absence is now widely 
deplored. 

The discussion of Woman Suffrage virtu- 
ally concludes Miss Hardaker’s exposition 
of sexual ethics. Yet in view of the fact 
that another element of sexual relation, al- 
though one not arising from the considera- 
tions discussed) presents its demand for at- 
tention, she adds an inconsequential appen- 
dix. She desires her disciples to under- 
stand her repugnance to Free Love, as an 
item in the statute-book of the coming race. 

But here our refutation ends. 
propose to follow Miss Hardaker’s labyrinth- 
ian speculations through any extraneous 
The object of this writing has been 
to show that Miss Hardaker’s physiological 
and psychological statements are inaccurate 
and incomplete in themselves, and valueless 
in their application to a’permanent ethical 
eode. We have presented the truth that 
physical size cannot be shown as a factor in 
our mental development; that the ratio be- 
tween normal quantity of brain and of brain 
power has not been scientifically deter- 
mined ;that no essential variation between the 
constitutions of male and female brains is 
known to exist; and that existing mental 
traits cannot be found indicative of the real 
female nature, because no scope has been 
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We do not. 
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afforded to womanly endeavor. Collater- 
ally, we have produced evidence of a higher 
capability in woman—evidence gathered 
from Miss Hardaker’s statements them- 
selves, and from the only facts upon which 
her dicta might be founded. 

A glance at the appendix, however, is in 
the line of our purpose, because it will 
serve to exhibit the “intense personality” 
which has modified her decisions. Her 
prejudice against her sex is strikingly dis- 
played in the beginning of the ‘‘free-love” 
discussion. Miss Hardaker says: 

‘The very great majority of women, with 
their inability to take in facts in their larger 
relations, have nothing but utter condemna- 
tion for a movement which attempts the de- 
struction of the family in the name of re- 
form. The majority of advocates of this 
social theory are men, who show that they 
have thought on the question, but that their 
conclusions have neglected some of the in- 
fluential facts.” 

It may be aptly questioned whether fami- 
ly sanctity cannot be defended on broader 
moral, social, and political grounds than 
can the theory by which Miss Hardaker 
tries to enlighten the male ‘‘free-lover.” 
We shall not discuss the comparative value 
of a hypothesis which restricts the ideal to 
unity because the multiplication thereof 
would require a multiplication of brain ac- 
tivity, and so divert thought from its prop- 
er channel. We cun but wonder at the er- 
ratic path of the logic that seeks in strange 
ways the solution of a problem which its 
own course has clearly indicated. 

When the avenues of advancement are 
thrown open to woman, she will no longer 
be compelled to seek marriage as a means 
of self-protection. Her honored exertions 
can supply her physical wants, and remove 
the necessity for emotional excitement as a 
safety-valve for superfluous energy. No 
incentive will then be offered to artificial 
charms that allure but to disappoint, be- 
cause wedlock will be embraced only if it 
appear to better her condition, and such 
improvement in the lot of a cultured wo- 
man must rest upon her congeniality of pur- 
pose with her husband. She will therefore 
insist that his standard of morality be as 
elevated as her own, and thus she will sanc- 
tify marriage by removing the fictitious 
sexual distinctions which the power of the 
male has imposed upon the dependence of 
the female. Equality, intellectual and mor- 
al, is the key to the sexual problem. 

—————--_ # & oe —_——_ 
THE HAKVARD ANNEX. 

There has been a rumor of disgust among 
the Harvard students at the presence of 
students from the Annex, in rooms hitherto 
used only by Harvard College students. 
At last the rumor has taken shape and 
found expression in one of the college pa- 
pers, The Crimson, as follows: 

When the Harvard Annex was started it 
was declared in the most empbatic n.anner 
that it was not a slep toward co-education, 
that nothing was intended but a Girls’ high 
school in which the teachers should be 
Harvard professors. This was by no means 
a atten long before the Annex was 
dreamed of, Harvard professors had given 
lessons at private schools in Boston. This 
was all well enough; professors of »course 
had a iat to dispose of their leisure in 
giving additional instruction, and nothing 
was thought of the matter. So it was when 
the Annex was establisbed. At first all 
was a depth of mystery, and save for an 
occasional meeting at the note-book counter, 
or sundry jests in the College journals, no 
one would have believed that such a thing 
as the Annex existed. 

The entering point of the wedge was the 
appearance of members of the Annex in the 
College library. They were intruders, 
Let us not be sentimental over the subject. 
Still, although it was anncying to find the 
books of reference in the hands of those 
who had less right to them than the Har- 
vard undergraduate, it was a trifling mat- 
ter; and besides, alimited number of cut- 
siders had long been permitted the use of 
this Harvard institution. Next they ap- 
peared at the evening readings, and, side 
by side with undergraduates, they follow 
the story of (idipus and his troubles; still 
no word was spoken, Finally, they received 
their instruction in the College buildirgs, 
anc as it would be a trifle too much to turn 
undergraduates out of their own laboratories 
for the sake of outsiders, both sexes work 
away at their tasks in the same room. 

Finally, they appear at the lectures in a 
course of study, implicitly as members of 
the University, for the announcement 
reads: ‘‘The lectures are open to all mem- 
bers of the University.” And not only this, 
but they appearin sucha throng that the 
recitation room, in which there are oppor- 
tunities for taking notes, is insufficient in 
size; anda larger room, where such con- 
veniences are not as good, badly ventilated 
and just vacated by the members of another 
elective, is taken instead. 

Is this state of things to continue? We 
do not wish to be considered discourteous 
to the other sex, but when they assume the 
rights of men, they must expect to be treated 
like men. Harvard College was established 
for the education of men, as its charter im- 

licitly if not explicitly declares, and unless 
it is openly announ as a co-educational 
institution, all women thus encroaching 
upon college rooms and colleges privileges 
are interlopers. Ifthe Harvard Annex is 
merely another expression for co-education, 
as the course they have taken seems to prove, 
let us have no Annex whatever. There are 
numerous institutions where women can 
obtain a universal education, Vassar or 
Smith College, for example, and the need of 
such instruction from Harvard professors 
is not so urgent but that it can be endured, 





rather than tha’ the rights of Harvard Col- 
lege should be imposed upon. If we are to 
have co-educatioa, let it be announced bold! 
in the catalogue and the public press. it 
we are not to have co education, let this in- 
sidious move in its favor be stopped. 

We do not intend to enter the list with 
an attack on co-education. That subject 
has been discusseé till every one is weary 
of the subject, but we do believe that our 
own Alma Mater should remain true to her 
principles, and we regret deeply to see her 
even by slow degrees abandon Ser position 
by theside of Yale, Columbia, and Prince- 
ton, fora new one with Cornell, Oberlin, 
and Boston University. ZED. 

To the complaint of this correspondent, 
the editor of the Crimson says: 

In another column we publish a commu- 
nication upon what the writer considers 
dangerous concessions on the part of the 
college to the prisciple of c¢9-education. 
The special grievance that has calied this 
forth is that ladies are allowed to attend 
Professor Hedge’s lectures in German 8,—a 
regular college course,—and that they have 
come in such numbers that the elective has 
been assigned to anew room, Harvard 6, in 
which there are no facilities for writing, and 
the ventilation is notoriously bad. So far 
as this is concerned, we entirely agree with 
the writer when he says that Harvard Col- 
lege was founded for men, and that stu- 
dents, accordingly, should not be put to in- 
convenience by outsiders. The mere ques- 
tion of convenience can easily be settled, it 
would seem, by transferring the course to 
Sever, or to some room where there are 
tables for the eight men who regularly elect 
the course, to write at. But regarding the 
tendency towards co-education, which the 
writer traces from allowing women to go to 
the evening readings, and permitting them 
to attend these lectures, we think that he 
over-estimates the concessions made by the 
college. Is it not moreprobable that in the 
cases mentioned, and in allowing ladies to 
use a laboratory on the days when students 
do not, the authorities have been actuated 
simply by courtesy, and by the spirit of lib- 
eralism which has done so much for the 
college during the past few years? From 
the point of view of the writer, there is, 
undoubtedly, a certain indecision in the ac- 
tion of the authorities; and the corporation 
may, peraaps, very soon be called upon to 
define the position of the college with re- 
gard to coeducaticn. For the present, how- 
ever, we do not think that it can fairly be 
said that the college is tending towards co- 
education, because it does allow women cer- 
tain privileges which may be withdrawn at 
pleasure. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS IN DETROIT. 

Forty thousand men voted for Woman 
Suffrage in Michigan in 1874. But they 
were not enough to carry the State for it. 
Mrs. L. H. Stone, who with others gave in- 
creasing effort at that time to secure Suf- 
frage in Michigan, has since, and indeed 
before that time, been diligent in instruct- 
ing the women. It is a good preparation 
for citizenship, as the following letter from 
Helen P. Jenkins in the Pittsburg Sunday 
Leader shows: 

Women here, as well as in other Ameri- 
can cities, are advancing beyond the old 
lines, and grasping after the knowledge 
which was once thought becoming and 
valuable only to the other sex. Indeed, 
they are reaching so far out beyond the 
kitchen and nursery and parlor, that I think 
our staid grandmothers would stand aghast 
at their proceedings. 

What would the world have said forty 
years ago to see sixty or more ladies gath- 
ered together for study on Saturday morn- 
ings, the day of all the week when women 
ought to be at home scrubbing and baking, 
and getting ready for Sunday. Yet that 
sort of mischief is going on here week 
after week, and nobody wonders or re- 
proves; indeed, it is considered quite ‘‘the 
thing.” The class to which I refer is called 
Mrs. Stone’s ‘‘Saturday Morning History 
Class.” It is composed of, I should say, 
sixty or seventy members, of all ayes, many 
of them noble matrons with silvered hair, 
but most of them are ladies about thirty. 
They meet every Saturday morning for two 
hours to give the results of their study dur- 
ing the week of European history in the 
contemporaneous reigns of Charles V., 
Francis I,, and Henry VIII. 

Mrs. Stone has also an evening class, com- 
posed of ladies who find it more convenient 
to give an evening than a morning to this 
work. I understand this class is quite large. 

Mrs. Stone is a lady of fine menta! attain- 
ments, a scholar, a traveller, a writer, and 
withal a lady so sincere, noble and unosten- 
tatious as to command the reverence of all 
who meet her. She has visited Europe 
several times; was abroad last summer with 
a class of young ladies, and brought back 
with her a large collection of works of art, 
of celebrated pictures, buildings and 
places. These, of course, are especially 
valuable in her classes. Her method of in- 
struction is admirable. No text-book is 
used. The class is furnished with printed 
questions on slips of paper. These ques- 
tions are apportioned in the class, each 
lady studying as many books as she pleases 
or can get access to, in order to write up 
the subject or talk it up, for many of the 
ladies use no manuscript, but talk for twen- 
ty minutes as learnedly and smoothly as if 
they had had the advantage of college train- 
ing. 

The paper or the talk is frequently inter 
rupted by questions and comments frcm 
Mrs. Stone or members of the class. 

The following questions, taken at random, 





give an idea of the character of the topics: 

Origin of the Spanish cortes, 

Character of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

What distinguished scholars and sover- 
eigns among the ancestors of Charles V.? 

Character and history of Ximenes. 

History of the Jews in Spain. Their 
character, learning and wealth. 

Establishment of the inquisition in Spain. 

Give a sketch of the Moors in Spain 
from the twelfth century to their expulsion. 

What were some 0% the important cities 
in Spain in the fifteenth century and give 
some account of them. 

The great universities of Spain in the 
fifteenth century. 

The great cathedrals? 

I have selected from questions on Spain, 
as the classes have not yet reached France 
and England. That Mrs. Stone is vaiued 
by the ladies of Detroit may be iudged by 
their willingness to pay her price, which is 
$5 for fifteen lessons. 

Besides these clases of ladies there is in 
Detroit a woman’s club—a live ambitious 
club. Ithas been in existence some six 
years and numbers about forty members, 
all as enthusiastic in study as men are in 
politics or trade. Indeed, I have wondered 
sometimes when I see what an amount of 
study these ladies do every week, whether 
they haveanything else todo, but I find 
that most of them are model housekeepers, 
presiding over lovely homes, directing the 
education of their children, and many of 
them are engaged in philanthropic work be- 
sides. The fact is, the American woman 
is beginning to understand her capacity and 
resources. She finds she can comprehend 
most things and can accomplish whatever 
she takes it into her head and heart to un- 
dertake. 

The club bas engaged the services of 
Mrs. Stone for a series of weeks and it is 
studying at present the same programme as 
her other classes. Several ladies of the 
club are members also of her Saturday 
morning class. 

This club seems to have been flourishing 
from its outset; every season it has varied 
somewhat its course of study. It occa- 
sionally gives choice receptions, which are 
very pleasant affairs. On Mrs. Stone’s re- 
turn from Europe last spring it gave a very 
handsome reception in her honor—supper, 
toasts, addresses and choice floral offerings. 
Mrs. Stone gave a very pleasant talk about 
her travels in Europe, and about women in 
Europe and America. 

I must not omit to mention that every 
public library, and it is said every private 
library, and every book store in Detroit is 
drained of books referring to Spain and 
the fifteenth century, so zealons are the la- 
dies In their study, andso many of them 
are atit. Besides these classes there are 
smaller clubs held in private parlors, all 
engaged in various kinds of study. One 
lady is holding weekly conversations on art, 
which are said to;jbe very valuable and 
charmirg. Another lady holds at her resi- 
dence a sort of levee once a month, at which 
are discussed various practical questions. 
One which has continued several weeks is 
‘Longevity, or, How shall we preserve 
health and lengthen life?” We have also 
in Detroit a school of oratory conducted by 
alady. It has been in operation several 
years and is a decided success. One great 
good thing we have not here, which you 
have in Pittsburg, isa ‘‘school of design” 
for women. Few cities can boast of such a 
beneficent help to women as that art school, 
which you owe to the munificence of some 
noble gentlemen who are true friends of 
women. 

There are some lady artists here, who 
have studied abroad, whose pictures I oc- 
casionally see on exhibition, but more at- 
tention is paid here to music than painting. 
Detroit is decidedly a musical city. There 
are several musical societies. One, ‘‘The 
Detroit Musical,’ gives each season three 
or four concerts, which ure very brilliant 
and fashionable affairs, as well as rare mu- 
sical treats. 

Detroit is one of 7our loveliest American 
cities. In summer its broad, clean streets, 
lined and interlined with shade trees, making 
beautiful vistas; its large green yards and 
parks: its broad river, on which pleasure ex- 
cursion boats are constantly running to vari- 
ous points, make a beautiful city for resi- 
dence. 

I do not think it a boastful or sensational 
city. It is quitesatisfied to grow substan- 
tially and flourish in dignified beauty with- 
out the honor of being fast. 

Though it is rather slow in espousing 
some of the great movements of the day, 
it is a paradise for women of intellectual 
tastes and culture, 

Mrs. HELEN P. Jenkins 

Detroit, Nov. 3, 1880. 
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WOMEN AS BANK CLERKS 


A letter from Mr. A. O. Wallenberg, Di- 
rector of the Stockholm Enskilda Bank 
of Stockholm, Sweden, dated Oct. 13, says: 
“I shall with pleasure give my opinion 
about female employment in banks. My 
experience is founded on sixteen years’ time, 
under which I have successively increased 
the number. Since the 4th of July, 1864, 
sixteen young ladies have been engaged in 
the bank. Of these there are still in the 
service of the bank, 8; married and left, 5; 
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advanced to more remunerative positions in 
other institutions, 2; dismissed for inapti- 
tude, 1. Of those remaining, three are 
cashiers on their own responsibility, one is 
assistant to the keeper of the head ledger, 
and four hold inferior positions. I have, 
from the beginning, made ita rule toem- 
ploy girls of good education and good hon- 
est familes. I have never had any reason 
to regret that innovation, and it is but jus- 
tice to add that our young men have always 
been attentive toward the ladies. Since I 
commenced, some of the other banks have 
followed. I shall be glad to hear if some 
banking institutions in your neighborhood 
open their doors for female clerks and 
cashiers.” 











HUMOROUS. 


‘*You are now one,” said the minister to 
the happy pair he had just tied together 
with a knot that they could never undo. 
‘‘Which one ?” asked the bride. ‘You 
will have to settle that for yourselves,” said 
the clergyman. 


Weare likely at length to hear the last of 
the excavations at Troy, M. Aspeline, who 
is said to be a ‘‘Finnish” archeologist, hav- 
ing nqw set to work there. When anything 
comes to a ‘‘Finnish,” we may surely reason- 
ably expect it will not be recommenced. 


They had been to see the tragedy of Julius 
Cesar, and on their way home, thoughts of 
the death of the great dictator seemed to 
affect her so much that she turned to Alger- 
non and exclaimed, ‘‘Wasn’t it sad to be 
cut up so horribly!’ ‘‘Aw—yes,” sympa- 
thetically responded Algernon; ‘‘and he 
probably had on his best clothes.” 


Inspector: ‘What is a  iandscane 
painter?” Student: ‘‘A painter of land- 
scapes.” Inspector: ,“Good! What is an an- 
imal painter?” Student: ‘‘A painter of an- 
imals.” Inspector: ‘‘Excellent! What is a 
marine painter?” Student: ‘‘A painter of 
marines.” Inspector: ‘‘Admirable! Go and 
tell itthem. Call the next class,” 


Hostess. (whispering to distinguished 
amateur): ‘‘] want you to sing next.” Dis- 
tinguished amateur (whose voice is not 
quite what it used to be): ‘1 thought I 
wasn’t to sing till quite at the end.” 
Hostess. ‘Yes; but there are not ices 
enough, and I want some of the people 
to go.” 

The church was warm, the minister was 
dull, and everybody fell asleep except the 
half-witted man Jamie Fleming. ‘My 
brethren,” shouted the indignant pastor, 
‘you should take the example of that fool 
there. He keeps awake,” ‘‘Ay, ay, minis- 
ter,” shouted Jamie; ‘‘but, if i had’nt been 
a fool, I would have been asleep hke the 
ithers.” 








Workingmen, 

Before you begin your heavy spring work 
after a winter of relaxation, your system 
needs cleansing and strengthening to pre- 
vent an attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring 
Fever, or some other Spring sickness that 
will unfit you fer a season’s work. You 
wiil save time, much sickness and great ex- 
ense if you will use one bottle of Hep 
Sitters in your family this month. Don't 
wait.—Durlington Hawkeye. 

The State Press on the Presidency 
Declares that ‘the broken-down constitu- 
tions of men can only be restored by the 
judicious use of the great catholicon, Wy- 
omoke, or Nerve Food. It is a superlative 
Spring blood alterative and nervine tonic, 
and should be used by all who suffer from 
weak digestion, palpitation of the heart, 
and a prostrate condition of the system, 
with positive assurance of successful re- 
sults. Sold by all druggists at $1.00, $150 
and $3.00. 











An Old Doctor's Advice. 

It was this: ‘‘Trust in God and keep sour 
bowels open.” For this purpose take Kid- 
ney-Wort—for no other remedy so effect- 
ually overcomes this condition, and that 
without the distress and griping which 
other medicines cause. Try a box or bot- 
tle. — Telegraph. 


—— EEE 
Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door, Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Moncays at any part of Cambridge, and de- 
liver the goods Fridays. Holland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, 

CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 

SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


KNABE | 
PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt:. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 














A Usefal Christmas and New Year's Present for 
the Kitchen. 


THE CELEBRATED 


CRYST NG PIN 


ROLLI 


FOR SALE ATALL FIRST CLASS 
FURNISHING STORES 








Costly outfit free. ress TruB & Co., Au- 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a yy Aw home easily made. 
gusta, Maine. 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LvpEA nit tooo 
ED 
The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

Tus PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
WATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 60 THAT THE CURE IS Fr and ene 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RD 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female pratom. 

Forthecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsarpa ° 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pomphict. Addrcss as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity’of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


KIDNE\yorTs 
The Onl 
ietiver 


THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


WEY, Ete, We Sick? 


—S 
Because we allow these great organs 
S Ato become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonoushumorsare therefore forced 
into the blood that should be 
naturally, 


A 
. 





BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
i NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
A by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off A 
a discase, 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
sf Why frightened over disordered idners ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in| 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
> One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 
Get it of your Druggist, he will ord 
v Jor you. "Price, $1.00. lies 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Willsend post paid.) Burlington, Vé, 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare itin Mquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, Itsaves the sity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Bur'tneton, Vt. 











For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sag Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 


Literary and Educational Notes, 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASKA, 

SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 


OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


At. ong the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profession requiring special prepa- 
ration; that salaries should be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; P 
tion should be accordin to service and not accord- 
ing to sex. Semi-monthly, ey a Bs Specimen 
copies, six cents, Address L. B, FIFIELD, 








Kearney, Neb. 


Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

In three parts. each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. 
This is a method of established reputation, which 
has been in constant use in the great Conservatory, 
and is getting to be everywhere known and valued. 
Has received decided commendations from the best 
teachers. 

DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFORMATION. 
($1.25). Very convenient book of reference. 

GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 
SICIANS. Vol. 1. ($6.00). A grand encyclo- 
pedia. 

STAINEK AND BARRETT’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS, (Complete $5.00.) A famous 
and useful work. 

RICHTER'’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.00.) RICH- 
TER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two standard works on 
Composition. 

THE WELCOME CHORUS, ($1.)for High Schools, 
and SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, 
should be in the mind of every teacher in need of 
new books. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY. 
($1.) By A. N. Jonnsow. Is unexcelled for ease, 
simplicity, and thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT, (12 cts.) TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cts.), are our three best Temper- 
ance Books. Try them! 

Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA. 





Incorporated .....ceescsceeeeeceerecss June 29th, 1880. 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pree. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mre. M. M.’ CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 


The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that itis within the reach of all. Any woman 
between the ages of 18 and 5(, if in good health and 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, anonns to age, $3 to $10 an- 
and an assessment on the death of any mem- 

er. 

Oa proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the perzon she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a ‘‘permanent reserve 
fund,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, «xcept 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annnal, Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... 3.00 $1.00 
- = o BOresese..ee 4.00 10 
“« ned BB. cccccese 5.00 1.20 
“ 3 a 4D... .cccccee 6.00 1.30 
* 40 ses 4B. ccccccres 8 00 1.50 

“ 45 “ BO. ccccccee 10.00 1.75 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CO G, Sec. 
Petaluma, Cal. 











ELSIOR 


Vd AANGIN 





MPROVED EXC 


CURESBACK ACHE 


And all diseases of vhe patneve, ype and 
e 


Urinary Organs by wearing 


Improved Excelsior Kidney Pad 


It is a MARVEL of HEALING and RELIEF 
Simple, Sensible, Direct, 


Painless, Powerful. 
It CURBS where all else fails. A 
REVELATION and REVOLUTION in Med- 
icine. Absorption or direct application,as opposed 
to unsatisfactory internal medicines. Send for 
our treatise on Kidney troubles, sent free. Sold b 
druggists, or sent by mail, on receipt of price, 8%, 
ADDRESS 


onitis ise, The “Only” Lung Pad Co. 
i eat | WAMOurnorn, itch, 





THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 
_—_—_—_—_—_—————Swss sss 


A cure in all forms of Nervous Debility, 
Rinuen dete Constitutions, Heart Affections, Ver- 
tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and U 
.o) Female eonens, restori: 
tality, Vigorous Health an Manh 
CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Opium, &c. 

Also, all forms of Nervous and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Hi @, Hysteria, Chorea, 


-, &e. 
If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 


Ws VOMOKE 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturere, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, Comme 


Bold by all Druggists, Send for Pamphlet. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
lan 





fitfree. Address H. Hatter & Co., Pc rt- 
» Maine. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


Desire to call special attention to their present superb 
stock of 


CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS, 


Just selected with special reference to the 


FALL & WINTER TRADE. 


INCLUDING 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axmiristers, Mousvets, Wiltons and 
Body Bruss:Is, with bord:rs to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons. Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys and Ingra rs. 


ALL WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleum-, Mat- 
ting:, Rugs, etc. 





To this stock is constantly added the Jatest and 
choicest foreign styles by every incoming steamer. 


Our price are moderate. All depot horse cars pass 


onr doors, and two elevators constantly running fur- 
nish easy access to any department. 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 





—. 
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Union Urder Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette. 





HObtH ZORPHR DH cep. 











Opry ZOSPHEPH 





Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


ne Committee appointed by the New Fngland Woman's 
Club, upon whic! may be found, among others, the names of 
Mrs, Dr. Dv Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Mrs. Phebe N, Kendall 
Mise H. L Brown, ° 


Mrs, Dr. EB, Brown, 

Miss Lucia M, eeabody, 

Mra. H. L, T. Wolcott, 
Recommend these xarments as the best that can be mad 














practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienie Principlas. 
gj Dress Drawers 
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te RET: By fj | Out-door and 
Emaucipation Suit. |! p | Winter Wear. 








ost and Best Medicine ever Made. 
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and Health 
'e wt Restoring 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. a 


Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Strect, Boston. 

Office h 

Wednesday and Seoane — 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. m.. 5 to 6 P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesd 
Thursdave. All other days engaged by —— 

















Dr. Sara E. Brown, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


ELEC TRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial t, and a 
special ede, and having used it daily {her office 
yw = for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful wicturiiions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 

improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 

Hygienic Hair Pomade, 

preventing y hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her todom. 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastie 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and wervented to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








[Patented Ang. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores 2 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready 
ments are invited to call at our manufactoryand 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 tp, S20 Fest Lair Sinnon” £'Co Pork 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOk WOMEN. 


The Suffragists of Indiana are making 
special effort this winter to secure such po- 
litical advantage as can be gained by act of 
the legislature. One of these is presiden- 
tial Suffrage, which would be sure to call 
out a full vote of women. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, Indi- 
diana, on this point writes to the Indianap- 
olis Journal as follows: 


We have been asked more than once what 
the American Woman Suffrage Association 
of the United States meant at their recent 
session in Washington city by adopting a 
resolution recommending each auxiliary 
State society to petition its respective leg- 
islature to enact a law this winter confer- 
ring Suff: on women in presidential 
elections. what authority, it is dked, 
can the legislature enact such a law, when 
the constitution of the State limits Suffrage 
to male citizens? We answer, by the au- 
thority of the constitution of the United 
States, which is higher than any State con- 

’ stitution, and which, in unmistakable terms, 
invests the State legislature with that pow- 
er. Secti n 2, article 2, of the Federal 
Constitution, which provides the mode in 
which the President and Vice-president of 
the United States shall be chosen, reads as 
follows: ‘‘Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress,” etc. 

The manner in which the electors of 
President and Vice-president of the United 
States shall be chosen is thus, in the most 
explicit terms, committed, by the Federal 
Constitution, to the absolute discretion of 
the State legislatures. They, and they 
alone, have the right to say how the presi- 
dential electors shall be chosen. However 
it may appear to a man, it seems very plain 
to a woman that the right to direct the man- 
ner in which a thing may be done implies 
the right to choose between different man- 
ners of doing it. If it does not mean this, 
it means nothing. If at one timea State 
legislature may withhold from the people 
all part in the choice of presidential elec- 
tors, and exercise that right itself, as we 
are assured several of the States have done, 
and at another time it may confer that 
pout upon the white male citizens of the 

tate, why can it not confer the same power 
upon all citizens of the State of proper age, 
irrespective of sex? But we are not a law- 
yer, and it was not our intention to enter in- 
to any argument to show that: the legisla- 
ture has the power to confer suffr: upon 
women in presidential elections. “That ar- 
gument will doubtless be made by compe- 
tent persons, We intended simply to state 
the grounds upon which the Equal Suffra- 
gists claim that the Legislature possess this 
power, and to assure our friends that in 
asking} the next legislature to grant the 
women of this State a voice in the election 
of the next President and Vice-president of 
the United States we are acting advisedly, 
and are asking nothing which, upon a just 
and natural interpretation of the law, the 
legislature can not legally grant. To our 
legal friends throughout the State, to whom 
this proposition may be a new one, we say: 

Please consider it in a candid and impartial 
spirit, and give the public the benefit of your 
judgment. HELEN M. Govaar. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

~-—_— 0 —-—_- 
ANOTHER “WOM AN’S COMMENT.” 


In a recent number of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, I observed with pleasure an arti 
cle headed ‘‘A Woman's Comment on Her- 
bert Spencer.” It often seems to me that 
what women need of all things, in the way 
of education, is to employ their faculties 
upon the great lines of thought which rep- 
resent the plan by which any superstruc- 
ture of opinion ought to be builded. 

Seldom indeed is it the case with either 
man or woman, that any rational basis of 
belief exists. People honestly profess to 
believe all sorts of things, contradictory 
enough in themselves. Yet, among the 
multitude of educated men, there have been 
a.few who have striven with some measure 
of success, to be able to render a reason for 
whatever faiths were in them. Thanks to 
these few, the whole sex deems itself entit- 
led to claim great superiority in reasoning 
power when compared tu womankind. 
Now, considering the amount of accumula- 
ted knowledge which a philosopher must 
needs have for his mental nutriment, like 
the food stored up in the seed for the infant 
plant, and considering how few women 
have ever had a fair chance to obtain any 
solid education, it is not, perhaps, surpris- 
ing that they should not thus far have made 
any great show inthe realms of philosophy. 
But since they have not, and hence we have 
no borrowed light in which to shine, and 
(to speak more seriously) since the majority 
of us exert—whether consciously and con- 
scientiously, or otherwise—a tremendous 
force in the formation of the moral senti- 
ment of the future, it will certainly become 
us to reason, aS much as we can, under the 
guidance of men like Herbert Spencer. But 
here comes a difficulty, for even to read his 
works understandingly, requires a good 
deal of preliminary study. One ought to 
be tolerably well acquainted with the ordi- 
nary doctrines in material and mental sci- 
ence, For, though his style is attractive 
and flowing, the easy writing represents a 
huge amount of hard thinking. More than 
that, for many years Spencer has had cun 
stantly before him a well-defined special 
work which he wished to accomplish 
for his generation, toward which each of 
his separate articles or books is but a single 
contribution. Now, the writer in the 





JouRNAL, although she makes some allow- 
ances, still regards the study of sociology 
too much as a whole in itself, and expects 
of its author an explanatory theory of life, 
which is far from what he was then at- 
tempting to set before the public. He was 
simply trying to clear away the mist of 
prejudices which prevents even the studious 
and the well-intentioned from seeing, with- 
out distortion, the progressive development 
of society. Spencer, I should suppose, 
would say that all our theories of life must 
of necessity be very imperfect, until we are 
better informed as to the facts of life, and 
the proper inferences to be drawn from 
those facts. He is trying to give us some 
of the data of ethics, not the whole sci- 
ence. Still, if it were true that in the study 
of sociology he leaves out of his account a 
belief so widespread and influential as that 
in immortality,it would be aserious impugn- 
ment of his breadth and carefulness, and 
almost of his honesty. But isit true? Not 
at all. The extreme compactness of the 
work in question would not admit of a 
special treatment by name of any one re- 
ligious doctrine, but in the section upon the 
theological bias he expressly considers the 
social power of religion and gives to it far 
more weight than do some other philoso- 
phers of our day. Moreover, he says in so 
many words, *‘No one need expect that the 
religious consciousness will die away, or 
will change the lines of its evolution,” and 
in another passage ‘‘The transformation [of 
religious belief] now in progress is but an 
advance from a lower form, no longer fit, to 
a higher and fitter form; and neither will 
this transformation, nor kindred transfor- 
mations to come hereafter, destroy that 
which is transformed.” It is of course well 
known that Spencer considers such terms 
as God and Eternity to represent something 
of which human minds can obtain no real 
knowledge, and he would probably consid- 
er that we have no downright evidence of 
immortality if we disbelieve in a revelation. 

Some impression to this effect has per- 
haps caused a ‘‘bias” in the mind of your 
correspondent, under which she has really 
misunderstood and mis-stated his position. 
For he certainly does not imply that the 
faith in immortality is at all likely to soon 
die out of the race, while Mill has pointed 
out that we have no evidence against im- 
mortality, except the negative evidence of 
the absence of evidencein its favor; which 
negative is not in this case, he thinks, as 
strong as it usvally is. If a persuasion of 
our immortality be innate in the soul, sure- 
ly we need no reénforcement from any out 
side authority, nor need we ‘‘stand faint 
and hungry” because some others do not 
share our belief. We might rather pity 
their destitution. People who talk in that 
way are somewhat self-contradictory. How- 
ever, much may be excused to the keen 
disappointment of one who feels the most 
precious hopes endangered. That it is de- 
sirable and possible that the hope of a fu- 
ture life may strengthen and not diminish 
might well be argued upon the loftiest prin- 
ciples. But itis a low view of human na- 
ture which supposes even this hope to be 
absoiutely necessary to a pure and good 
life. That part of this lady’s article which 
relates to a supposed change in our senti- 
ments consequent on the loss of such a 
hope, displays far more of Mallockism 
than it does of womanliness. 

Is it for women, who are thought to be 
largely governed by love and sympathy, 
with many of whom self-sacrifice is almost 
an instinct,—is it for them to say that there 
is no sweetness in unselfish love, unless it is 
to- last forever? If a true woman knew 
that she and hers were to spend only a few 
years here upon this earth, is it her real 
disposition to pass those years in idleness, 
or in coarse and cruel pleasures? 

No; the unselfish feeling which is the 
root of goodness, is also a part of human 
nature, and just in so far as we are highly 
developed, our happiness becomes identi- 
fied with that of others, and our emotions 
widen in their scope till we really love our 
neighbor. It is true there are those who 
hold that the balance of human life thus 
far has inclined toward pain rather than 
toward happiness, and if this were true and 
always to be true, we should, without the 
hope of a future life, be in a state of sad- 
ness, though not necessarily in a state of 
wickedness. The over valuing of happi- 
ness is a charge often brought against mor- 
alists of the school of Mr. Spencer, but 
those who, like Mr. Mallock, undervalue a 
little happiness, in case we cannot have all 
we want, seem to me far more irreverent. 
But Spencer, the great exponent of phys- 
ical evolution, is also a great apostle of 
moral progress. He does not morbidly un- 
derrate the happiness of the past, even with 
all its burdens of poverty and pain, and 
sees in the whole upward tendency of the 
unfolding world a prophecy of increasing 
harmony and happiness in that life which 
is its crown. Are we then to despise the 
possibilities of existence if we do not see 
reason to think it is to be lasting? Are we 
to be like some pv‘ulant child who finds 
fault with and tries to destroy some present 
he has received, because it is not so costly 
as something else he had fancied? 

We have received the gift of life, we 
know not much of the Giver or the circum- 








stances; let us be grateful and make the 
best use of it for ourselves and others. 

We shall not lack a motive to virtue, so 
long as human love continues, and human 
nobility wakes in our breasts an answer- 
ing throb; while there:is no probably that 
the time will ever come when the mystery 
of the Unseen and Unknowable shall have 
lost the power to solemnize and sanctify 
this life of ours. ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN. 

Quincy, Mass. 

e#e _ 
CARD FROM THE METHODIST MINISTERS. 


Boston, Dec. 27, 1880. 
To the Secretary of the 
Mass. Woman Suffrage Asso. 

I take sincere satisfaction in forwarding 
the enclosed expression of sympathy by our 
‘‘Methodist Preachers’ Meeting,” this day 
adopted after having quite fully canvassed 
the whole matter. But for topics having 
priority of special assignment, this reply to 
your communication of true works since 
would have been more prompt. 

Respectfully yours, E. A. MANNING, 

Sec. Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting. 
+> 
DR. HOLLAND’S KATRINA. 


Eprror JournaL:—H. M. Comstock finds 
an apparent answer to my question about 
Dr. Holland, may be it is alsoa real answer. 
A long time ago I read ‘‘Katrina” with great 
delight. The talk about poets and teach- 
ers which the doctor puts into her mouth 
I still remember vividly, and admire as 
much as ever. His description of Katrina 
as quoted by H. M. C. is certainly very fine, 
considered alone; but, as theologians say, 
“let us examine the context.” 

if my memory serves me she was made 
all this that she might be the saviour of the 
man she marries. Am I right or not? If the 
Doctor has endowed a woman with all which 
that description contains for the sake of 
anything but to benefit some one man, I 
withdraw my question, without taking back 
anything else contained in that article, and 
am much obliged to the doctor for having 
done so much and to H. M. Comstock for call- 
ing my attention toit. JoserHINE JACKSON. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


77> 
WHOSE PUBLIC SENTIMENT! 


In a letter to the Indianapolis Journal, 
Francis E. Willard says:— 

Leading citizens of Illinois towns, are 
frequently asked, in these days, by inquiring 
temperance women, ‘‘Why do you tolerate 
saloons?” Their reply is, almostinvariably, 
‘Because public sentiment requires it.” 

Now a days, also, we are learning to fol- 
low up that question with another far more 
significant, ‘‘Whose public sentiment, that 
of the church?” Oh, no! two-thirds of the 
church are women, and well do they under- 
stand that Christ’s cause has no enemy 
so bitter and redoubtable, as the traffic in 
strong drink. ‘‘Whose public sentiment, 
that of the home?” Oh, no! the home guards 
have learned by pitiful experience that 
home—the shrine for the sake of which all 
that is pure and good on earth exists—has 
no enemy so subule as the dram shop. 
‘‘Whose public sentiment?” why that of 
men who make and sell the poisonous bev- 
erages; men who drink them, and other 
men dependent for patronage in business, 
professional life and for political preferment 
on those who drink and sell. 


TEMPERANCE BALLOT IN MINNESOTA. 


The Christian Temperance Union of Min- 
nesota are circulating the following petition. 

Your petitioners, men and women over 
twenty-one years of age, citizens of the 
State of Minnesota and residents of the 
Town of , and the County of ) 
believing it is reasonable, right and best 
that women, as the guardians of our homes 
and loved ones, shall be: better protected 
against the wrongs, the danger and the ruin 
resulting from the traffic in strong drink, 
do most earnestly pray your Honorable 
Body to submit to the qualified voters of 
the State an amendment to Article Seven (7) 
of the Constitution, providing that women 
of the age of twenty-one years and over 
may exercise the right of suffrage on all 
questions pertaining to the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the State 
of Minnesota. We ask, further, that the 
statute known as the ‘‘Local Option Law” 
be so amended as to apply to all cities and 
incorporated villages in the State, as well 
as to townships. 





























LITERARY NOTICES. 


Booxs RECEIVED. 

Womannoop. Lectures on ‘‘Woman’s 
Work in the World;” by Heber Newton. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. THe BicycLine 
WorLD AND ArcHERY FreLp. Publisbed 
at 40 Water street Boston. 


THe Art AMATEUR. 

In the Art Amateur for January are ren- 
derings of invitation cards of the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club, a fine drawing by Ca- 
mile Piton of Mile. Bernhardt’s sculptures, 
examples of decoration by Solon and selec 
tions from Putnam’s ‘‘Open Fireplace in All 
Ages.” Several of the articles are of un- 
usual interest, making it on the whole a 
fine number. 

LitrtLe Gem AND KINDERGARTEN. 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis’s Little Gem and Kin- 
dergarten has a place of its own in our ju- 
venile literature, for it is especially devot- 
ed to the kindergarten work, and is full of 
the happy kindergarten spirit. Pictures, 
stories, verses, all bright, pure, pleasant 
and useful, fill its pages. $1 per annum. 
Address 22 Beekman street, N. Y 








Tue Story or THE NOTABLE PRAYERS OF 
Curistian History. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth, author of Story of the 
Hymns. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

They include the prayers of the Bible, 
the Lord’s Prayer in different languages, 
the prayer of Tobit for death, Psalm 31st 
(as repéated in history), prayers in the Ear- 
= urch, Eastern evening prayers, St. 

naventura, St. Augustine, Dies Tre, of 

Thomas 4 Kempis, of Gustavus Adolphus, 

of Kepler, of French pietists, of Martin 

Luther, of Bishop Andrews, Earl of Mon- 

trose, Cromwell and Vane, Bishop Ken, 

William the Silent, of English and Scotch 

worthies, of Derzhbaven, Brainard, and 

Eliot, of Browning and Eugene de Guerin, 

the prayers on board the Speedwell and 

Mayflower, American historic prayers, met- 

rical and dying prayers, beginnings of mis- 

sionary enterprises in prayers, Savonarola, 

Pope’s universal prayer, prayers for the 

dead. grace before meat, lauds and bene 

dictions, etc. The .historical and other 
textual explanations of the prayers by the 
author are very interesting and valuable. 

It is quaint and unique. 





Shrewdness and Ability. 

Hop Bitters, so freely advertised in all 
the papers, secular and religious, are hav- 
ing a great sale, and are supplanting all 
other medicines. There is ne denying the 
virtues of the Hop plant, and the proprie- 
tors of these Bitters bave shown great 
shrewdness and ability in compounding a 
Bitters, whose virtues are so palpable to 
every one’s observation.— Examiner and 
Chronicle. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 








Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 

New Eagland Women’s Club.—Mon- 
day, January 17,4 P.M. Mr. Edward Atkinson will 
cone 4 paper, “Is the South Solid?” Ciub tea at 6.30 





A Young Lady would like a situation as 1ead- 

r to an invalid or aged person for a few hours in the 

av. Good refi c urnished, All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 








Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, Sunday, Jan. 16, 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Miss Elizabeth S. Tobey. Subject, “The 
Four Gospels.” 

Meeting.—There will be a meetivg under the 
auspices of the Moral Education Association on 
Thursday, January 20, at3P. M., in the church on 
Charles street. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak 
@ panna in the Home.” All cordially in- 
vited. 





Wanted.—For a colored lad, ten years old, stout, 
smart and active, a place in some country family, 
nota ps way from Boston, where he could go to 
school, and his services at other times would be 
considered pay for his board. Address, WILLIAM 
SMITH, No. 690 Main Street, Cambridgeport. 


Persons seeking a competent teacher for 
thorough classical instruction on Piano Forte and at 
reasonable terms, will a-certain such at this office. 
Best of references. Address Miss MABEL DAG- 
GETT, Woman's JournnaL Orfice. 








Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classer, 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor. Persoual apypli- 
cations received on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
oalt from six to seven o’clock. Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 








a s 
Kensington Stitch. 
Ledies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MKS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 





hours’ inetraction in clasecs, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 

“CDDADATD 1 DIO, ATION 3 
PROBATE CONFISCATION, 
4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 

tpaid. Send “‘money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
NOELLE NOE, | | 
H lj These beautiful pictures are exact 
e lotype productions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Boaravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NBlAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD &'CO.’8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 

wD __ 3 Tremont St. 6mo 
CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 

GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 

Students at the School of 
MRS, AND MISS NEWHALL, 
83 BOYLSTON STREET. 

Particular attention to Contersporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Worke., Girls fitted for 
College. New classes in Latin, German and French 
forming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 87 CORNBUIxX.X. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass, This institution, com- 
plete i. every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
thai in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly or exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MRS, FLYNT°’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 8mo 

















The Greatest Li Authors, 
Hon. W E Ghadsione <-¥ 
on. W. E. as, A. 
Froude, Prof. Huxley, R.A.Proc- 
ibe wih Caer 
r. . 5 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, The Duke 
of Argyll, Wm. Black, Miss 
a, Se Muloch-Craik, 

. MacDonald, Mrs. Olipbant, 
hos. Hardy, Jean Ingelow, Mat- 
W. Story, Furguentel, Carlyle, 
. ry, Lurgu le 

' Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


148th Volume, admittedly unrivailed and continuous- 
ly successful, A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of matter, with freshnese, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
ness attempted by no other publication, the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Posty Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Litera- 











ure. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,— 
1 * ee because it embraces the productions 
0 e 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


= alt branches of Literature, Science, Politics and 


“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money; in no other form 
can so much instraction and entertainment be got ir 
so small a space.’’—Philadelphia Times. 

“There is no other publication like it. Itis known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the English-speaking world.” 
“ae Register. Philadelphia. 

5 Ly fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does 
not feel the need of anything else in the way of for- 
eign periodical literature."’—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers furnieh 
to periodical literature on science, history, biogra- 
phy, ery; poetry, theology, politics and criti- 
cism, and to add to this the full complement of the 
best that there isin fiction.—The Interior, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.’’"—New 
York Independent. 

*Teems with the choicest literature of the day." 
—New York Tribune. 

“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”’— 
Southern Chorchman. 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, consid- 
ering the quantity and quality of the reading fur- 
nished, to keep pace with the best thought and hter- 
ary work of our time.’’—Christian Union, New 
York. 

“One cannot read everything. ... No man will 
be behind the literature of the times who reads Toe 
Livine AGr.’’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in 
the world of literature, that will yield equal returns.” 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It has no rival.”""—New York Evening Poet. 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 Tug Living Acre and any on» of the 
American $4 Monthlics (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent fora year, postpetd: or, for $9.50 
Tue Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton's 
Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Now isthe time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Wow is the Time 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 
ders by mail promptlyattended to. 


CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious , stuffs, are the 

ualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitates to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


dole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 
3m 


45 
BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 
MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 
Class ipa ppabessnennbeeneee a tas 








oe 60 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos, Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 
Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGH', Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 
B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
_____ 99 COOBNMIEA, BOSTON. 

LOWNEY BROS. & CO. 

Cor. Washington and Bedford Streets, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Confectionery. 


Just Opened—A great variety of Fancy Boxes, 
Costume Bonbons and Tree Ornaments, for Holiday 
Presents. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 
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